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THE subject before us for consideration, is, for a variety 
of reasons, an interesting one. Dr. Ebrard occupies a promi- 
nent position among the learned men of Germany; he is 
looked up to by many as the champion of the Reformed faith ; 
and his works, which are numerous and various, extending 
almost over the entire range of theological science,* receive 
the respectful attention of the theological world. Special in- 
terest is attached to the inquiry by the two following circum- 
stances. One is: that the system of Dogmatic Theology of 


* What Dr. E. has written, as far as we can at present call to mind, is as follows: 
In the biblical department, exegetical works on books of both the Old and New 
Testaments, and one on biblical criticism. In the historical department, a complete 
history of the Church, and a doctrino-historical monograph of two volumes. In 
the systematic department, a system of Dogmatics; and in the practical also a com- 
plete work, embracing the Homiletics, Liturgics, Catechetics and the Pastoral care ; 
besides which he has given to the public several elaborate independent liturgical 
and bymnological con butions. The last topic which, su far as we have learned, 
has been claiming his attention, and upon which he has been lecturing before th 
students at Erlangen, is the Physical Geography of Palestine. 
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this divine was used for ten or twelve years as a text-book in 
both of the theological seminaries of our Church, and thus 
almost half a generation of ministers were trained and moulded 
under his influence. The other is, that during the controversy 
which has been going on in our midst, centering in the doctrine 
of the Church, Dr. Ebrard has been quoted as authority on 
both sides, and by prominent participants on both sides re- 
pudiated and rejected. The question is: where does he stand? 
His position is what we desire in this article, fairly, and if 
possible distinctly, to set forth. 

The readers of this Review have long since been made ac- 
quainted with the fact that Ebrard stands in no sympathy with 
the unsacramental and spiritualistic theological thinking which 
prevails in this western world. His view of the significance of 
the Incarnation separates him at once from this, and indicates 
that, over against it, his tendency is churchly. According to 
him, the design of the Incarnation is not merely to make room 
for the prophetical and sacerdotal activity of our Saviour, 
which took place during the last three years of His earthly 
career ; it is the introduction of a power of a new, a heavenly 
and divine life into the history of our race. ‘“ Christ,’’ says 
Ebrard,* “the incarnate Son of God, is the second Adam, i. e., 
the starting point of a new, sinless, normal development of life. 
For He took up into Ilimself the entire development of hu- 
manity from Adam to Augustus, which had become abnormal 
and sinful; and in such a way, that in His own individual and 
personal development, He purified it, putting away what was 
bad and impure, and assimilating only the good; and so in an 
organic way He connected the personal holiness of His own 
life and conduct with the development of the history of our 
race as now come to pass, thus as it were engrafting upon it a 
new and higher form of growth, in such a manner that the life 
of the new would act back and exert a salutary influence upon 
the old stock which bears it. Thus Christ stands related to 
what was past, as the pure and purifying beginning of a new 
form of existence.”+ What was involved in the Incarnation 


* Praktische Theolog., page 32. t Jb., p. 32, ete. 
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could only be realized through the death, resurrection and 
ascension of our Saviour, for in this way alone, so far as the 
individual is concerned, was Regeneration possible; which is 
according to Ebrard: the miraculously wrought real implanta- 
tion of the glorified humanity of Christ into the center of our 
psychical being, thus introducing into our human life the germ 
of a life heavenly and divine.* 

These are terms which none but a Realist, in the fullest 
sense of the word, could employ. We have advocates of 
Realism in our own country, and among them there are such 
as would be ashamed of the term sacramental as applied to 
their system. But this is not the case with Dr. Ebrard. He 
assigns to the sacraments that prominent place which is due 
them in the Realistic system, for according to him it is by these 
ordinances that the implantation of the new life already spoken 
of, as well as its support and nourishment, is effected. So 
much significance does he attach to them as to assert that the 
Church is indebted to their institution for her specifically New 
Testament character. He goes further, and asserts again and 
again in both his dogmatics and practical theology that the 
Church rests upon the sacraments. 

Dr. Ebrard, then, is no Spiritualist or Puritan. Between 
his system and theirs there is a wide gulf. And in accord- 
ance with the statements of his which we have quoted, the 
Church must be for him more than they ever dream. They 
say that the Church is the aggregate of those who confess the 
name of Christ and seek the conversion of the world. It is the 
coetus of the saints. But Ebrard goes further, and calls it a 
grace-bearing institution. It stands in living connection with 
celestial powers and agencies. ‘The streams of a heavenly 
glorified life” pour into it. Through its agency the nations 
are to be evangelized by the proclamation of the truth; but 
more than this; through its agency mankind is brought into 
an inner substantial life-union with the Redeemer by the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. 


* Praktische Theol., p. 35. 
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With this representation of Ebrard’s view of the work of 
Redemption, and his conception of the Church as logically 
evolved from it, viz., as “the historical institution in which 
and through whose mediation the Holy Spirit effects the re- 
generation, sanctification and glorification of the individual and 
the entire race,”* one might suppose that the problem is al- 
ready solved. Are not the statements here made decisive? 
The topics touched upon are ruling ones, and he assumes high 
ground. There is hardly room for doubt, it might be added, 
as to where the writer stands, for nothing unchurchly or un- 
sacramental could be included in a consistently developed sys- 
tem, of which these theses formed a part. 

But our problem is as yet by no means solved. The precise 
position of the great theologian is still a question. Whilst our 
peculiarly American type of Christian life is something alto- 
gether foreign to his nature, we find him at times giving ex- 
pression to sentiments which look like the direct opposite of 
High-churchism. There are those too which sound not unlike 
spiritualism. And astounding as it may appear, he is charged 
in certain circles with holding views closely allied to Baptist 
doctrine and practice. 

It would be a great mistake to refer this seeming confusion 
in the mind of Dr. Ebrard to any want of earnest thinking on 
the subject. We know of no Protestant theologian of Germany 
who exhibits a livelier sense of the immense practical im- 
portance of proper views on the question of the Church. 
‘** What is the Church? What is its true nature and character ? 
What was it that its divine Founder designed it to be?” this 
is the question with which he starts out in his work on Prac- 
tical Theology; and this for him is the point on which this 
weighty science rests. The exposition of his theory of the 
practical work of the ministry is based upon the answer to this 
question, which he gives in a discussion of over a hundred 
pages, which he calls the primary or introductory division of 
his work, the remainder forming the second or special. 





* Dogmatic, Vol. II, p. 475 of the 1st Edition. 
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He first inquires, what do the Scriptures directly represent 
the Church to be? He then proceeds to theorize on the sub- 
ject, deducing what he conceives to be the true idea of the 
Church from the nature of the work of redemption. He gives 
further a statement of the false views which prevail in reference 
to the nature of the Church. On the one hand we have 
Pietism, Separatism, Methodism and Puritanism; on the other 
Confessionalism, Successionalism, Hierarchism and Ceremonial- 
ism. Now, none of the forms of theological thinking here 
designated, and the diseases of Church life connected with 
them, are essentially false and wrong. Ebrard maintains that 
there is a truth underlying each one of them; and that the 
error consists in laying undue stress upon this truth, and car- 
rying it out to a logical extreme without regard to other truths 
of equal weight and significance. All of these errors take 
their start in an improper intonation of some of the attributes 
or functions of the Church. For instance, viewed in one rela- 
tion to the work of redemption, the Church may correctly be 
regarded as coetus sanctorum, and in another as mater fidelium. 
The Methodist and Pietist prefer to regard it in the light of 
the former, whilst the Hierarchist and Ceremonialist in that of 
the latter. Again, the Church has an ideal and a real side. 
On the one hand it is a divine power and agency, the organ of 
the Holy Ghost, “the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 
On the other hand its membership is composed of human beings, 
each one of whom is infected with that depravity which cleaves 
to our nature, and from which we are not entirely released 
until “this corruption puts on incorruption, and this mortal 
immortality.” Now the Separatist and the Puritan keep their 
eye fixed upon the latter feature, and cannot be made to see 
the paramount prominence and significance of the former; 
whilst the Confessionalist and the Ceremonialist are so deeply 
impressed with the fact that the Church “is the pillar and 
ground of the truth,” and “the Jerusalem that is from above,” 
that they cannot perceive any admixture of human error and 
corruption in what properly belongs to it. 

Ebrard believes that there is no system of religious thought 
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or form of Church life which is absolutely free from one or 
the other of the errors referred to. Just as the human body 
is never in an absolutely healthy condition, inasmuch as some 
one part of the system, weaker than the rest, is more suscepti- 
tle to some form of disease, and thus there exists at Jeast an 
abnormal predisposition, so it is impossible to point to a form 
of Church life, in which there is not to be found at least a 
tendency to one or other of the diseases designated. And 
accordingly we find him earnestly enjoining upon those who are 
to become ministers in the Church the importance of avoiding 
everything like a one-sidedness, by giving due attention to 
the truths which underlie both of these opposite classes of 
systems. 

Surely here is sober thoughtfulness on the question of the 
Church, and it seems to be fair and unprejudiced. After all 
this one would suppose that Dr. Ebrard would not fail to have 
correct views on the subject, and that he would be a safe guide 
for the theological youth of Germany as well as of our own 
land. It must be conceded, that as the result of the discussion 
above referred to, we have.a number of practical hints on the 
subject, which are most judicious and wholesome. 

He tells us that a discreet minister, with the High-Church- 
man, will set forth the work of Redemption, as objective and 
completed; and, like the Methodist, with none the less em- 
phasis, insist upon the personal appropriation of the benefits 
which, through this work, has been procured for our race. He 
will not forget that he was not placed into office by the congre- 
gation, but by Christ; that he is the agent, not of those unto 
whom he ministers, but of the Church at large, and that he 
represents it before them ; accordingly that he is not to be con- 
trolled by the preferences and prejudices of the laity ; although 
it behooves him to give respectful attention to doubts and diffi- 
culties which may, in the proper way, be presented to him. 
“He will entertain due respect for the Christian Church, her 
ministers and institutions, keeping in mind that independently 
of her, as the dispenser of the means of grace, no one can 
come to Christ ;’’ but he will not shut his eyes to the errors 
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and corruptions that present themselves in her history, remem- 
bering that her development is conditioned by human activity, 
and that this, whether in the sphere of outward action or of 
thought, is never absolutely free from imperfection and error. 
His ministerial career will be regulated with due reference to 
the sacraments. There can be no legitimate Church activity 
which does not look to and build upon these. His ministration 
of the word will in no wise be independent of his ministration 
of the sealing ordinances. On the contrary, it will seek to 
avoid the upper air of subjectivism and uncertainty by en- 
twining itself around the firm support presented by our Saviour 
in these His covenant deeds of grace. Whilst his preaching 
on the other hand will not consist of mechanical pronuncia- 
tions of rhetorically prepared religious and theological matter ; 
it will be the living reproduction of that saving truth which 
has made itself felt in his own heart and life. 

This certainly looks like a healthy form of theological think- 
ing. But as, according to his own theory, he would not pre- 
tend that his status is an absolutely normal one, so will Dr. 
Ebrard not find fault with us if we think that we have dis- 
covered that his defective ‘‘ predisposition” is in the direction 
of the pietistic disease. The symptom of this which most 
noticeably presents itself is the fact that his antipathy to High- 
churchism is by far more pronounced than that to the opposite 
error. The latter he seems disposed to spare, as will appear 
from the following: ‘ The unhistoricalness of the Separatistic 
tendency is attended with danger rather for the world without 
than for the congregation tinctured with Pietism or Separatism. 
The Pietists or Separatists flee to their own Ararat, and let 
the world go to destruction, instead of coming in contact with it, 
and exerting upon it a leavenlike influence. The unspiritual- 
ness of the High-church tendency brings with it a great spirit- 
ual danger for its own children, that viz., of security, of tor- 
pidity, and the imagination that they live. The High-church- 
man accordingly lives in far greater danger, so far as the 
salvation of his soul is concerned, than the Pietist.’""** We will 





* Practical Theol , p. 132. 
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make another quotation: ‘The disease of Separatism in its 
higher stages isolates itself, and thus renders itself harmless: 
it is its own cure: if anything is in this way destroyed, it is 
the sect, and not the Church. High-churchism, on the con- 
trary, is like an infectious poison; it circulates in the blood 
through the veins of the Church, exercising everywhere its 
pseudo-plastic activity, and by it destroying all healthful move- 
ment and real efficiency. Its unwholesome influence upon doc- 
trine is equally rapid and immediate. Inasmuch as the indi- 
vidual is not led to Christ himself in an act of personal, living 
and effectual faith, but contents himself with his churchliness, 
and finds his comfort in the Church, which is the dispenser of 
all grace; the Church assumes the attitude of a second media- 
tor between Christ and the Christian. She is no longer the 
mother, which, as it were, bears her children before her to 
Christ, and places them in His arms, but she becomes a step- 
mother, who places herself between her children and Christ 
and before her children, and takes good care that none of them 
receive the fruits of the tree of life except through her hand, 
none immediately from the hand of Christ. ....... The 
relation of the soul to Christ is made dependent upon its rela- 
tion to the Church... ..... The Christian is not capable 
of reading the word of God, like the inhabitants of Berea 
searching therein, and of reaching Christ immediately and in 
personal believing knowledge; the Church must interpret it 
for him. Thus it is not only possible to explain the errors of 
Popery from the principle of the High-church disease, but it is 
necessary so to explain them; and whoever does not see in 
them anything but mistakes and theoretical errors of the un- 
derstanding, or false apprehensions of single passages of Scrip- 
ture, and not the symptoms of a disease, whose beginnings and 
roots are to be found outside of the Romish church, and within 
Protestantism, has not yet apprehended Romanism from afar, 
and stands in peril of becoming a prey to the same system.”’* 
Before proceeding further to set forth the views of Dr. 





* Praktische Theol., p. 133, et sg. 
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Ebrard on particular points involved in the question before us, 
we direct attention to the fact, that in common with other 
German theologians, e. g., Nitzsch and Lange, he makes a dis- 
tinction between the Church and the kingdom of God. Be- 
tween this latter and the world the Church is a tertium quid. 
He calls it in one place its “ garment,”’ which will be laid aside 
at the second coming of Christ, when there will no more be a 
church; then first will the real visible kingdom of Christ be 
established upon the earth. When we take into consideration 
the fact that Dr. Ebrard objects to the distinction between a 
visible and invisible church, we might suppose that his distin- 
guishing between the Church and the kingdom of God is 
nothing more than an exegetical view, carrying with it no spe- 
cial dogmatic significance. But this seems not to be the case. 
Whilst he maintains that this kingdom can exist in re only at 
some point in the future, he holds also that in potentia it is 
already here. But it is an invisible sphere, and is made up of 
what he calls the deutero-adamitic humanity, those, viz., who 
stand in the same relation to Christ in virtue of the new birth, 
as the natural man stands to the first Adam, according to the 
law of human procreation. In other words, the kingdom of 
Heaven, in its present invisible incipient form, is composed of 
those to whom has been imparted the power of our Saviour’s 
glorified life. But the Church has taught, from the beginning, 
that all who are baptized stand in this relation to Christ, and 
accordingly that all who are baptized belong to the kingdom 
of God.* But not so Ebrard. According to him there are 
many baptized who are still proto-adamites, and against whom 
the charge cannot be made that they have fallen from grace. 
They must first exercise a certain degree of contrition, have 
certain experiences, and reach a certain amount of perfection 





* Conf. Confession of Westminster, XXV. Art. 2. “The visible Church, which is 
also Catholic or universal under the Gospel (not confined to one nation as before 
under the law). consists of all those throughout the world, that profess the true 
religion, together with their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the house and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility o 
salvation.” 
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before they can be included among the chosen few.* Is not 
this, after all, tantamount to the rejected distinction between 
the visible and invisible church; nay, more, does it not look 
like a “predisposition” to the Methodistic form of the un- 
churchly disease? But we leave this subject, to pass over to 
the consideration of one which goes hand in hand with it, viz. : 
Infant Baptism. 

From what has just been said, the inference would be a 
natural one, that children cannot get into the kingdom of God. 
This would be going farther than most of our unchurchly sects. 
Thére are many among those who adhere to the prevailing 
evangelical system, who not only acknowledge that the com- 
plete regeneration of children is possible, but that in very 
many cases it occurs at the time of baptism. Dr. Ebrard does 
not shrink from the opposite conclusion. The following are 
his words: “The child, as it is born of the flesh, notwith- 
standing the fact that its conscience is not yet positively 
seared, is not capable of entering into the kingdom of God”’ 
(unfithig in das R. G. einzutreten)t}: He maintains that the 
new birth, in the scriptural sense of the word, cannot take 
place until repentance and faith have been wrought in the 
heart by the power of the truth, and pronounces as magical 
the theory of a substantial impartation of Christ’s glorified 
life to those whose consciousness is as yet undeveloped. 

It is hard to charge upon Dr. Ebrard anything like Spirit- 
ualism in connection with the subject of the sacraments. So 
far from intentionally countenancing sacramental views of this 





* “The conception of the kingdom of God relates exclusively to the inner posture 
of the heart toward God, and the future redemptorial result. Accordingly, for the 
present the kingdom of God is an invisible diaspora known alone to God.” Prac. 
Theol. p, 30. ’ 

Conf. also Dog., Vol. II, pp. 388, 399. “The kingdom of God is within us 
(inwendig in uns), it consists of those in whose case the seed of the means of grace, 
has fallen upon good ground. Precisely as the mass of the truly converted is it for 
the present invisibie to men, and known alone to God, and is to be visibly 
established at that point in the future, when Christ will for the second time appear. 
The kingdom of God does not subsist for the present in the form of a visible his- 
torical concrete communion; it consists of the separate (discrete) number of those 
who have really become deutero-adamites, and in whom Christ reigns.” 


t Dogmatic, Vol. II, p. 615. 
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nature, he seems at times to struggle against occasioning such 
an imputation. As the full grace signified in baptism is not 
conveyed to the infant, and as this want cannot be supplied by 
the sacrament of the Supper, in which what was born in the 
other receives the nourishment necessary to its sustenance and 
growth, one might conjecture that the want would have to be 
met in the form of some subjective process. But Dr. Ebrard 
does not meet the difficulty in this way. He resorts to the 
objective act of confirmation, to which he ascribes a mystical 
and sacramental character, involving and sealing the regener- 
ative activity of Christ in the case of those who have been 
baptized, and afterwards come to Him in the exercise of re- 
pentance and faith. Accordingly, in confirmation Christ im- 
plants Himself into those who, in baptism, had been implanted 
into Him. Although Dr. Ebrard thus struggles to do full jus- 
tice to the objective, and to remain true to his position, that 
what he calls the anagenetic activity of Christ is indissolubly 
connected with the ordinances of His Church, still the un- 
churchly tendency appears distinctly in this: that although he 
acknowledges infant baptism to be warrantable, yet he denies 
that it is necessary; that he looks upon it as no source of con- 
solation for bereaved parents; and that he goes so far as to 
say, that it is only with peril to the souls of a congregation 
when it is declared to them: “You are baptized, and accordingly 
you are born again: all that you have to do is to come to a 
clear consciousness of what you possess, and let it become 
within you a living power.” * 

It is on the subject of the ministry that Dr. Ebrard’s 
churchliness reaches its lowest ebb. He here gets down to a 
perfect level with the average of our modern American the- 
ology. Of course the office is instituted by Christ, and the 
minister is placed over the congregation by Christ. He is the 
officer not merely of the congregation, but of the Church at 
large, and represents it before those to whom he ministers. 
There is a sense in which the office existed before the congre- 
gation, and one too in which ministers are successors of the 





* Praktische Theol., p. 40. Note. 
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apostles. But the difference between the minister and his 
people is only one of degree. He has, or ought to have, more 
piety and more knowledge than they. That there is any spe- 
cial grace connected with the office Dr. Ebrard entirely denies. 
If at all, the grace was already possessed before entering the 
office. Ordination is simply the ratification of what is sup- 
posed to have already taken place when the candidate for the 
ministry has passed a successful examination. That this or- 
dinance might be placed on the same footing with confirmation, 
and that the same “ mystico-sacramental” character which he 
ascribes to it might belong to ordination, seems hardly to have 
occurred to him. On this subject he expresses himself as fol- 
lows: ‘ The official calling does not proceed from the congre- 
gation, but the bearers of the office do, and they receive the 
spiritual gifts essential to their ministry, not because and so 
far as they have been formally called through succession, but 
because and so far as they are believing members of the con- 
2regation. The truth that only those members of the congre- 
gation who are living Christians should be called into the 
ministry, should not be perverted into the assertion: ‘ Who- 
ever is legitimately called has the Holy Spirit.’ This fallacy, 
which turns the truth into its very opposite, is the essence and 
principle of the Papacy. Instead of saying: ‘A Christian 
filled with the Spirit, therefore a minister of the Church, they 
say: ‘A minister of the Church, therefore gifted with the 
Spirit.’”’* Again he says, and somewhat more forcibly: ‘It 
is an abominable perversion of the truth when the Puseyites 
say that the office as such, in consequence of ordination, pos- 
sesses the Holy Spirit. The statement: Only converted, re- 
generated and advanced Christians should receive an office, or 
whoever has or will receive an office should have the Holy 
Spirit, is perverted into the statement: Whoever has an office, 
has the Holy Spirit. Likewise is the truth: that because a 
Christian, therefore a member of the Church, turned into the 
falsehood: because a member of the Church therefore a Chris- 
tian. Such conclusions from the should to the is are not to say 





* Praktische Theol., p. 89. t Ibid. p. 49. 
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illogical, but in this sphere absolutely wicked.” + If, now, the 
question be asked: in what way, and through what channel 
does the minister receive the authority and dignity of his office? 
Dr. Ebrard would answer by pointing to the case of the Apos- 
tle Paul, who “ received his vocation not from or by men, but 
direct from the glorified Master, and through the Holy Ghost.” 
This point is further illustrated as follows: ‘A Puseyite at 
the Church Diet at Elberfeld propounded the unevangelical 
question: How can I, who am a sinner, preach repentance to 
others, unless my office empowered me so to do? It is to be 
answered simply thus: Every really Christian shoemaker’s 
apprentice takes the power, the right, the calling and the 
courage to preach repentance as well as the Gospel to his com- 
rades, from the fact that. his sins have been forgiven him. This 
has something, but the office has nothing to do with the 
matter.”"* So hostile is Dr. Ebrard to the idea of anything 
priestly connected with the ministry, that he tacitly approves 
of the preference of a table instead of an altar in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper.t 

The last point on which the views of Dr. Ebrard are to be 
set forth is Cultus. He concedes that the sacraments form the 
basis or foundation of the entire public service of the Church, 
and insists upon the use of fixed forms of prayer. All prayers 
connected with the celebration of the sacraments, the confes- 
sion, thanksgiving for the grace of redemption, intercession for 
Church and congregation, petitions for present divine assist- 
ance, and thanksgiving for the Word as preached and heard, 
are to be read from the Agenda; the minister is free alone in 
the composition of the short prayer or collect which is attached 
to the sermon, and in the selection of the hymns. But whilst 
the sacraments afford the basis of Cultus, he maintains that 
the sermon forms its substance and centre. To this he makes 
all the prayers to be subordinate. If prayer in the wide sense 
of the word is an independent element in worship, it is so only 
in the barely formal sense that between it and the celebration 
of the sacrament or the preaching of the word, a hymn may 





* Praktische Theol., p. 57. t Dog. II, p. 678. 
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be sung. Although he does not condemn responses, he still 
seems to entertain an antipathy toward them. On this subject 
he expresses himself as follows: ‘ Just as a naked symbolism 
is dangerous and wrong, so is also the tendency suspicious, 
in complicated liturgical formulas, responses, &c., to set forth 
externally what should rather take place within. It is entirely 
proper to permit the congregation to respond to the confession 
of sins, with a verse from a penitential hymn, and to the 
offering up of thanks with one from a hymn of praise. But 
when a long series of spiritual acts is stretched out, fixed and 
formed into an antiphony, it gets to be something suspicious. 
Can it be supposed that the actions of the heart will correspond, 
in such rapid succession, to a complicated responsorial series ? 
Will not the attention, in consequence of the complication, be 
attracted from the internal to the complicated liturgical for- 
mula? Through the frequent repetition of these formulas will 
not the whole affair become at last a mechanical and prattling 
ceremony (Mechanismus und Plapperwerk) ?’’ * 

As we stated in the beginning of our article, from the stand- 
point of our American Puritanism and Spiritualism, the attri- 
bute of churchliness may rightly be ascribed to Dr. Ebrard. 
But how is it when his position is viewed from the stand-point 
of the Creed? And by the Creed we believe that he is willing 
to be judged. If anything at all is intended by introducing 
the Church as an article of faith, and by assigning it the posi- 
tion which it occupies in that symbol, it seems to us that it 
must be this: that the Church is an essential factor, or part 
and parcel of that blessed, mysterious and glorious work, whose 
accomplishment was aimed at when the Word became flesh. 
Now, it may seem arrogant in us to say so, still we cannot 
help but think that Dr. Ebrard has not come to look at it in 
this light. Whilst he does make some expressions which might 
be so interpreted, we believe that no valid ground can be as- 
signed for attributing to our author any higher view of the 
Church than that of a sine qua non in the work of redemption. 


* Praktische Theol., p. 227. 
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That we are correct in this, is already rendered probable by 
what we have set forth in this inquiry. But in the following 
sentence he seems to tell us so himself: ‘“ Whilst the Separatist 
forgets that the Church-organization (Kirchenverband) is a con- 
ditio sine qua non in order to attain to faith (because we are 
led to believe, through the word of God, and this is one of the 
Church’s means of grace), the Puseyite, on the other hand, 
dreams that the conditio sine qua non is the causa efficiens.’’* 
All the way through his writings, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, we get the impression that the existence of the 
Church is a sort of mechanical necessity; that although it is 
the organ of the Holy Ghost, the mother of the faithful, and 
the dispenser of the means of grace, still the integrity of 
the plan of salvation wonld not suffer a particle if the Word 
could be preached, the sacraments be administered, and the 
Holy Spirit work in some way without it. We doubt whether 
he believes that the Church is the organic unfolding of that 
divine principle of life which was imparted to humanity in the 
Incarnation; and of a divine presence, before which a Peter 
of the present day could bow and confess: ‘To whom shall I 
go but unto thee?”’ we hear from Dr. Ebrard nothing. Nitzsch 
in his answer to Moehler says that for Catholics the Church 
ceases to be an article of faith; for in that they make it ex- 
clusively visible, it becomes something which is no more to be 
believed in than the republic of Venice. But to this it might 
well be responded: You, with some other evangelical theolo- 
gians of Germany, tear it from the Creed, and depose it from 
its rank as an article of faith, by reducing it to a level with 
other facts and truths of Christianity, which are only acci- 
dental and conditional. 


* Prak. Theol., p. 113. 
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Arr. II.—THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 





BY J. H. P. FROST, A. M. 





To the Christian mind the primary idea of the state of death 
is that of rest. The grave, which is the literal resting-place 
of the body, is figuratively used to express the abode of the 
disembodied spirit. ‘There the wicked cease from troubling; 
, and there the weary are at rest.” But as the mortal remains 
are borne to the grave by surviving friends, so are the righteous 
dead borne unto their rest by ministering angels. “ And it 
came to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom.”” Luke xvi. 22. And of our blessed 
Lord Himself it is said, that at His death “He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison.” 1 Pet. iii, 18—20. 
This is understood to refer to the same state or place that is 
intended by “‘ Abraham’s bosom ;” to the same place referred 
to in the passage just quoted, from Job iii. 17, 18: ‘There 
the prisoners rest together ;” and to mean the abode of de- 
parted spirits prior to the resurrection and day of judgment, 
and before the righteous are finally received into heaven. This 
has been termed the intermediate, or middle state, in which the 
wicked await the last judgment, and iti which the righteous 
anticipate their final triumph. It is also called “the Valley 
of the Shadow,” for clouds and darkness rest upon it. Not 
indeed upon the glorious and assured resurrection of the dead ; 
still less upon the future heaven of eternal blessedness. But 
simply upon this intermediate state, which is emphatically 
called ‘‘the land of shades,” “the region and shadow of 
death.” 

In addition to the natural darkness which besets this sub- 
ject, the reluctance of many Christian teachers to develop the 
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light which really belongs to it, has had the effect, apparently, 
of favoring such a misunderstanding of the rest of the righteous 
dead, who “sleep in Jesus,” as leads to positive error. Hence, 
from want of such plain instruction as may be gleaned from 
the Bible on this subject, seems to arise that too literal asser- 
tion of sleeping in Jesus, which makes the souls of the right- 
eous dead remain for ages in an unconscious state. And the 
language of eminent theologians, who would shrink with horror 
from such perversion of divine truth, is wrested to its support.* 
Believing, therefore, that some renewed study of the doctrine 
of the Intermediate State may be useful at the present time, 
the following paper has been prepared, and is now offered to 
the public with the hope that it may be the means of calling 
attention to this subject. Let us then endeavor, for our own 
part, to throw as much light as possible upon this obscure, dis- 
puted, and perhaps neglected theme. But let us not undertake 
this work relying upon ourselves; but rather looking for such 
higher aid as can be obtained “but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and send out His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of His altar, 
to touch and purify our lips,” and enlighten our under- 
standings. 

Not indeed until the quick and dead arise at the sound of 
the last trump, shall be removed all the “clouds of darkness 
which now overshadow this prison-land, this under-world,”’ or 
present abode of departed spirits. But this should induce us 
to seek the more earnestly to remove from this subject. all the 
needless horrors and gloom with which it has been enshrouded 
by error and superstition. With the divine assistance, let us 
look for all the light which may be shed upon this doubtful 
theme. And with this, when found, let us both hope and pray 
that we may possess our souls in patience,—walking by faith 
where we cannot by sight, “‘ until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away.” 

The proper study of the doctrine of the Intermediate State 





* Vide “ Reformed Church Messenger,” August 4, 1869, pages 4 and 6. 
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requires that we observe the various, and yet, in most essential 
aspects, similar opinions in regard to it, which have been re- 
ceived by Hebrew, Pagan, Mahometan and Christian believers. 
And also that we still more particularly examine the different 
forms of this doctrine, which, at various periods, have been 
held by the several portions of the Christian Church. 

The views anciently prevalent among the Hebrews are best 
set forth in the works of Josephus, their oldest and most dis- 
tinguished, uninspired historian. He says:* ‘“‘ Hades, wherein 
the souls of the righteous and the unrighteous are detained, is 
a place in the world not regularly finished, a subterranean 
region which is in perpetual darkness, because therein the light 
of the world does not shine. This region is allotted as a place 
of custody for souls, in which angels are appointed as guardians 
to them, who distribute to them temporary punishments agree- 
able to every misbehaviour and manners. There is one descent 
into this region, at whose gate we believe there stands an arch- 
angel with an host; which gate, when those pass through that 
are conducted down by the angels appointed over souls, they 
do not (all) go in the same way; but the just are guided to the 
right hand, and are led with hymns, sung by the angels ap- 
pointed over that place, unto a region of light, in which the 
just have dwelt from the beginning of the world—while they 
wait for that rest and eternal new life in heaven which is to 
succeed this region. This place we call Abraham’s bosom. 
But as to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the ieft 
hand by the angels allotted for punishment.” 

According to Dr..Jac. Windet, who wrote in 1663, the 
Hebrews represented Scheol to be a place enclosed or shut up, 
and therefore they speak of its gates; thus they speak indif- 
ferently of the gates of Scheol, and of the gates of Death, as 
appears by several passages of the Psalms, Job, and Isaiah. 
There is likewise mention made of the Keys of Hades, or hell, 
in the New Testament, as well as of its gates (Matt. xvi. 19); 





* “Discourse to the Greeks concerning Hades.” Works of Josephus. New York, 
1849, p. 824. 
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Rey. i. 18. (But if we understand by Scheol the grave or 
sepulchre, we are not to wonder they speak of its gates; be- 
cause sepulchres hewn out of rocks, or placed in vaults under- 
neath ‘the ground, had actually gates, as well as the Mauso- 
leums). 

“The gates of Hell,” Hades, Matt. xvi. 18; ‘the gates of the 
* grave,” Hades in the Septuagint, Is. xxxviii. 10; “*O grave,” 
Hades, “ where is thy victory ?”’ 1 Cor. xv. 55; in these, and 
other similar passages, Hades may properly be understood to 
mean Death, or the Kingdom of Death. So remarks Neander, 
‘* Life of Christ,” p. 271; but the state of souls in death, by 
which is clearly intended the Intermediate State,—as distin- 
guished from heaven on the one side and hell on the other,— 
seems inseparable from all our ideas of death, except that which 
is restricted to the simple destruction of the material body. 
Indeed, dissolution, the very term most frequently used to ex- 
press death, itself represents the removal of the soul from the 
now inanimate body, and implies its separate existence else- 
where. 

Long before the time of Josephus the ancient Greeks held a 
very similar doctrine concerning Hades. And even before 
them, and still more antecedent to the settlement of the Jews 
in Canaan, the Eastern nations, and especially the Pheenicians, 
entertained corresponding views. ‘“‘Far more general (than 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls) was the opinion 
among the ancient nations that the abode of the departed 
spirits is under the earth; the souls there separated from the 
bodies were regarded as a sort of aerial beings, or shades.’’ * 
This place was denominated by the Hebrews Sheol (or Scheol), 
and by the Greeks Hades ; this latter being the term by which 
Scheol is usually rendered in the Version of the Seventy. 

By Plato, in the Gorgias and in the Crotylus, Hades is 
etymologically explained as meaning the invisible, or unseen 





* Knapp, “ Lectures on Christian Theology,” p. 524. 
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world.* The same word is used by Diodorus Siculus, and by 
Xenophon, in the sense of eternal. The former, in his account 
of the Egyptians, says: ‘‘ They call the habitations of the 
living, lodging-places or.inns ; but the abodes of the departed 
they style eternal houses, because they continue in Hades 
during the boundless eternity.” There is, in the original 
Greek, a play upon the words which are translated eternal and“ 
Hades ; the words themselves being almost identical in sound, 
and the latter no doubt impliedly deriving its meaning from 
the former. (Strictly speaking there are two forms of the 
Greek, from which Hades may be derived; the one meaning 
invisible, the other per-durable). A similar phraseology, al- 
though not the same in Greek, occurs in Eccles. xi. 5: ‘“* Man 
goeth to his long home;’’ that is, according to the Greek of 
the Septuagint, “to his eternal home,” or, more literally still, 
‘to the home of his eternity.” 

From the Egyptians the Greeks derived many of their ideas 
of Hades, and a poetical name for the same, “the gates of 
Death,” referring—as previously explained—to the massive 
gates of the sepulchres of the dead, from which, when once 
they were shut, there was no exit. And the under-world, in a 
spiritual sense, being intimately associated with the physical 
place of sepulture, in the Hades of Homer, and other Greek 
authors, the shades of the good and the bad dwell together tem- 
porarily, without any marked separation. It will be borne in 
mind that these opinions were held long prior to the delivery 
of the inspired Scriptures to the Jews, and that they were 


* In his Discourse De Legibus, Plato distinctly recognizes Hades as a place of 
(milder or temporary) punishment, separate from Hell. And his language strikingly 
reminds one of the words of the Psalmist, Ps. exxxix. 7—12. “Neither shalt thou 
boast thyself, nor any other, who hast attained to such an unworthy character, of 
having escaped from this justice of the gods—justice which they who established it, 
established as the highest of all kinds of justice, and which ought entirely to be 
reverenced. For thou shalt never be lost sight of by it. Thou art not so small as 
to hide in the depths of the earth (and be lost sight of there), nor mounting on 
high shalt thou fly up to heaven (and there escape); but thou shalt receive thy due 
reward from the gods, either whilst thou stayest here, or in the realms of Hades, 
when thou hast passed thither; or when thou art conveyed to a more dreadful place 
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altogether formed independently of aid from them. Tartarus 
afterwards came to be regarded by the Greeks as the universal 
and exc'usive abode of the damned. This is the sense in which 
this word is used by Plato, and later still by Virgil among the 
Romans. The same word was indeed used by the Jews, in 
imitation of the earlier and less definite usage of the Greeks, 
to indicate the place where wicked men and angels are reserved 
unto the day of judgment.* But the apostle Peter, also mani- - 
festly employs the same word, “ Tartarus,’’ in a similar sense, 
speaking of the fallen angels, whom God spared not, but cast 
down to hell, “and delivered into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.” t 

According to Luke, xvi. 23—26, both the rich man and 
Lazarus are in Hades; but a wide gulf is represented as sepa- 
rating the righteous from the unrighteous,so that none may 
pass from one to the other, although they appear, as it were, 
in sight, and conscious of each other’s state. This gulf may 
be understood to refer to that difference of moral or spiritual 
state, which our Lord was inculcating; rather than to any 
merely physical separation, which indeed in the sense we usually 
understand it, were totally inapplicable to spiritual conditions. 
A great part of the mystery prevalent respecting the inter- 
mediate state, and very much of the manifest confusion con- 
cerning Hades, as the temporary abode of the good and the 
bad, may be obviated and removed by considering that it relates 
to the moral and spiritual state of the dead, rather than to the 
particular locality in which they may be supposed to be con- 
fined. Not that the locality is to be denied; but that this 
latter is of much less importance in comparison with the former. 
Such palpable forgetfulness of the proper spirituality of the 
sacred Scriptures, and of the essentially spiritual nature of 





* Compare Josephus, “Wars of the Jews,” II. 7; and Knapp, “Christian 
Theology,” loc. cit. 

+ This word, “ Tartarus,” occurs nowhere else in the New Testament ; and in the 
Septuagint it is found only in Job xli.32. In this latter passage (“one would think 
the deep to be hoary”) it is used in the sense of the deepest place, which is its usual 
signification in the Greek poets, aside from reference to the abodes of the departed. 
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the subjects of which they treat; and such grossly material 
literalness of interpretation cannot but encumber its most im- 
portant because most spiritual themes with “ words that darken 
knowledge.” 

The ‘House of Olam,’’ in the Hebrew; the ‘‘ House of 
Hades,”’ in the Greek; the invisible state; the unknown abode 
of unseen departed spirits, all correspond to and represent 
what Shakspeare terms, ‘“‘ That undiscovered country, from 
whose bourn no traveller returns.” 

In this “land of shades” the ancient Greeks and Romans 
believed that the moderately wicked suffered certain expiatory 
punishments, by means of which they were finally purified, and 
qualified for happy entrance into the regions of the blessed. 
This renovating process is prefigured in the manner in which 
they are described as appearing. According to Plutarch, the 
souls of men in Hades are stripped of every disguise; they 
expose to view their true natures in the color and complexion 
which they assume. And these representative embodiments 
are derived from the passions which they have been accustomed 
to entertain and cherish while dwelling on the earth.* Inti- 
mately associated with this doctrine of representative forms, is 
that other, widely extended, pagan doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, in which the spirit, successively assuming higher 
and higher representative, animal forms or bodies, as it gradu- 
ally advances in expiation and purification, is at last restored 
to its original human, and now glorious body, and brought 
back to the presence of God. With this necessarily represent- 
ative bodily form is therefore connected the equally accepted 
doctrine of inevitable punishment for sin. And in these long 
and weary, and often profoundly painful sojourns in baser 
animal forms, these dark-minded pagans believed to be wrought 
out the great compound process of retribution, expiation, puri- 
fication and sanctification. Stripped of its gross materialism, 
reduced to the doctrine of representative spiritual forms, such 
as express inward character, by external appearance—we may. 





* Vide Plutarch, “ De Sera Naminie Vindicata.” 
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easily discern in this doctrine of transmigration, the rudimentary 
germs of much higher truths which had been revealed—as in 
the book of Joshua—to the most ancient Church. 

The Sixth Book of the Koran contains the teachings of 
Mohammed on the future life. The dead are subjected to an 
examination by the angels Munkir and Natkir. Many promi- 
nent theologians among the Mussulmen assume the existence 
of an intermediate state for noble unbelievers (pagans). Others 
teach that the faithful will not remain in hell or Hades for- 
ever; and that the prayer for the dead is as useful as that for 
the living.* 

Among the early Christian Fathers, we find traces of this 
doctrine of an intermediate state of departed souls; a state in 
which the fate of men remains formally undecided until the 
day of judgment—a state which is therefore neither heaven 
nor hell. Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and Tertullian, are men- 
tioned as holding such views. They supposed that only some 
eminent saints-and martyrs come at once into heaven, and that 
only the grossest sinners go at once to hell. This intermediate 
state, from Luke xvi. 22, they called “‘ Abraham’s bosom,”’ in 
a manner similar to the use of this phrase by the Jews, as just 
quoted from Josephus. This state, or place, is that to which 
these Christian Fathers refer the text in 1 Peter iii. 19, in which 
it is said of our Saviour that “‘ He went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison.” 

The author of “The History of the Apostles’ Creed, with 
Critical Observations on its several Articles,” ‘‘ endeavors to 
prove from the testimony of all the Ancients, whether 
Heathens, Jews, or Christians; that the usual acceptation of 
the term Hades, or Hell, was that it was the common Lodge 
or Habitation of separated Souls, with Good and Bad, wherein 
each of them, according to their Desarts in this Life, and their 
expectations of the future Judgment, remained either in Joy or 
Misery. Among the Heathens he quotes some passages out of 
Homer and Virgil; but chiefly enlarges on what the Primitive 





® Appian Revanp, “Two Books upon the Mahometan Religion,” Utrecht, 1705. 
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Christian writers have delivered about it. To this purpose he 
produces the testimonies of Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Novatian, Archelaus, Lactantius, Athanasius, Hillary, St- 
Jerome and St. Austin.” Upon that portion of the Creed 
which says, “He descended into Hell,” the same author re- 
marks: ‘ The meaning whereof is no other than this, That His 
Soul, being Separated from His Body by a real Transition and 
local Motion, went into the unseen Region of Spirits, where, 
according to the Laws of Death, it remained amongst other 
religious and pious departed Souls till the Resurrection of His 
Body, which was the third day after.” * ' 

Upon this same_ portion of the Creed, Bishop Pearson re- 
marks: “ The first place we find it used in, was the Church of 
Aquileia; and the time we are sure it was used in the Creed of 
that Church was less than four hundred years after Christ. 
After that, it came into the Roman Creed, and others (as in 
the Creed attributed to St. Athanasius), and hath been ac- 
knowledged as a part of the Apostles’ Creed ever since.’’t 
“At the first reception (into the Church of England) it was 
propounded with a certain explication, and thus delivered in 
the fourth year of King Edward VI, with reference to an ex- 
press place of Scripture interpreted of this descent: That the 
body of Christ lay in the grave until His resurrection; but 
His Spirit, which He gave up, was with the spirits which were 
detained in prison, or in hell, and preached to them, as the 
place in St. Peter (1 Epist. iii. 19) testifieth.” So likewise 
after the same manner in the CREED, set forth in metre after 
the manner of a psalm, and still remaining at the end of the 
Psalms, the same exposition is delivered in this stave: 


And so He died in the flesh, 
But quickened in the Spirit: 
His body then was buried, 
As is our use and right. 





* “ History of the Apostles’ Creed, with Critical Observations,” &c. 


t “London: Printed for J. Robinson and J. Reyat, 1702; 8vo. pp. 715.” In this 
first edition, Lord King, the author’s name, is not given. The fifth edition was pub- 
lished in 1738, and the work was translated into Latin by Olearius. 
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His Spirit did after this descend 

Into the lower parts, 

Of them that long in darkness were— 
Tae true light of their hearts. 


Bishop Pearson explains, that among the Greeks (of the 
Aquileian Church) was found a double interpretation to the 
phrase corresponding to “‘ descendit in inferna ;’’ some under- 
standing hell, with reference to St. Peter’s words of Christ: 
‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,”” Acts ii. 27; others un- 
derstanding the lower parts, referring to St. Paul’s words: 
‘He descended into the lower parts of the earth.” Eph. iv. 9. 

After a very full examination and discussion of the Scripture 
passages bearing on this subject, of the opinions of Christian 
writers, and of the classical use of the words involved, Bishop 
Pearson gives the following summary of the whole matter, 
which may also be received as the accepted and authoritative 
exposition of the doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this connection: ‘TI give a full and undoubting assent unto 
this (He descended into Hell) as to a certain truth, that when 
all the sufferings of Christ were finished on the cross (John 
xix. 30), and His Soul was separated from His body, though 
His body were dead, yet His Soul died not; and though it died 
not, yet it underwent the condition of the souls of such as die; 
and being so, died in the similitude of a sinner, His Soul went 
to that place where the souls of men are kept who die for their 
sins, and so did wholly undergo the law of death: but because 
there was no sin in Him, and He had fully satisfied for the sins 
of others, which He took upon Him ; therefore as God suffered 
not His Holy One to see corruption, so He left not His Soul 
in hell, and thereby gave sufficient security to all those who 
belong to Christ, of never coming under the power of Satan, 
or suffering in the flames prepared for the Devil and his angels! 
And thus, and for these purposes, may every Christian say, I 
believe that\ Christ DESCENDED INTO HELL.” * 





* An Exposition of the Creed, by John Pearson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter. Article V, pp. 340 to 380. New York, Ed. 1851. 
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But this example of Christ’s descent into “‘ Hell,” and resur- 
rection from the dead, is not of value to His followers in this 
life only. Even so in like manner the departed spirits of all 
who believed in Him, even before He was manifest in the flesh, 
and whose faith was accounted unto them for righteousness, 
Gal. iii. 6, as well as of those who lived afterwards, while they 
must also remain in this ‘‘ prison,” or intermediate state, until 
the time of their resurrection, are from Christ’s descent into 
Hades, and preaching to the spirits in prison, and still more 
from the example of His resurrection, sustained with an as- 
sured hope of their own final and triumphant deliverance. So 
in Acts ii. 25—381, Peter refers the words of David (Ps. xvi. 
10): ‘For Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt 
Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption,” to Christ ; 
and this passage, compared with the other words of the same 
apostle, already quoted (1 Peter iii. 19), shows that he really 
believed that while the body of Christ was lying in the grave, 
His Soul wandered down to the kingdom of the dead, and 
there preached to the disembodied spirits. This is according 
to Knapp,* who again expresses the same opinion, in the fol- 
lowing concluding words: ‘ That during the time in which the 
body of Christ lay in the grave He was really dead; and that 
the human Soul of Christ was in the same unknown condition 
and place in which the Souls of all the deceased go, and where 
they continue till the day of judgment.” 

Dr. Zach. Ursinus,f on the contrary, considers “hell” to be 
“employed to signify the most extreme distress and anguish.”’ 
Upon this, remarks Dr. J. W. Nevin:{ ‘“ We have to regret, 
indeed, always, the turn giver to the clause in the fourth 
Article, He descended into hell ; where the authority of Calvin § 
is followed, in giving to the words a signification which is good 





* “Lectures on Christian Theology,” p. 346. New York, 1850. 

t “ Commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism,” American Ed., p. 228. 

t “Introduction” to the same, by J. W. N., p. xv. 

? Calvin, in his excessive zeal against the Doctrine of the Anabaptists of the 
“Sleep of the Saints,” against which he wrote a distinct work, was led to deny, in 
toto, the Intermediate State. 
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in its own nature, but at the same time notoriously at war with 
the historical sense of the clause itself.”’ 

The late learned and pious Dr. John Dick,* an authority in 
the Presbyterian Church, commenting upon the passage in the 
Sixteenth Psalm, says: ‘Our Saviour is speaking of His 
death, by which His Soul and body would be separated; the 
one going into the unseen state, the other being laid in the 
grave. The words are a prediction of His resurrection, and 
are applied to this event by the apostle: ‘ David, seeing this 
before, spoke of the resurrection of Christ, that His Soul was 
not left in hell, neither His flesh did see corruption,’ Acts ii. 
31. God would bring back His Soul from the invisible state, 
and reunite it to His body before it was corrupted. The re- 
ceptacle of our Saviour’s Soul was the invisible state, and the 
place of His body was the grave.”’ 

The Congregational author of a recent Life of Christ, 
Zachary Eddy, D.D.,f says: ‘‘ Thus, then, the body of Jesus 
* reposed in the sepulchre. Meanwhile His Spirit, in Hades, is 
quickened with the new, imperishable life, which, on its return, 
is to animate, transform and glorify the material frame.” 

Among some of the numerous sects into which the early 
Christians were divided, the Gnostics are most prominent ; both 
from their number and from the degree of their divergence 
from the simplicity of the Gospel. Some of these held very 
curious and characteristic views of Christ’s descent into Hades. 
Thus Marcion, one of the most heretical, and who was excom- 
municated for heresy, “ held that Jesus, after having executed 
the commission with which He was charged to mankind, de- 
scended to the infernal regions, and brought up with Him from 
them the souls of all the sinners, of whom mention is made in 
the Old Testament; while He left behind him the souls of all 
the just.’’ ft 

The Scholastics, or later Christian Fathers, held views simi- 
lar in general to those already affirmed of their predecessors ; 





* Dr. Dick’s “ Lectures on Theology.” Lect. LX. New York, 1846. 
t+ “Immanuel, or Life of Christ,” by Zachary Eddy, D.D. Springfield, Mass., 1868, 
t Mosheim, “Hist. of Christianity,” Century II, Section 65, N. 4. 
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but they made more subtle distincttons in this, as in other 
respects. They divided ‘‘ the subterranean regions, which may 
be regarded as the intermediate states, between heaven and 
hell, into Purgatory, which lies nearest to hell; Limbus in- 
fantum, or the abode of those children who die unbaptized ; 
and Limbus patrum, or the temporary residence of the Old 
Testament saints, the place to which Christ went to preach to 
the souls in prison. This Limbus was also called by them 
* Abraham’s bosom.’ ”’ * 

Still later, among the Mystics, the doctrine of an intermediate 
state, Hades, was especially advocated by Jung Stilling; his 
sentiments may be gleaned from the following words:+ “If 
the departed spirit, who has left this world in a state of im- 
perfect holiness, carries with him some elements which he is 
not permitted to introduce into the heavenly regions, he must 
remain in Hades till he has put away all that is impure: but 
he does not suffer pain, excepting that of which he himself is 
the cause. The true sufferings in Hades are the desires still 
adhering to the soul for the pleasures of this world.” 

*‘ Between heaven and hell there is an intermediate place, 
called the world of spirits. Every man goeth thither imme- 
diately after death; the intercourse which here takes place 
between the departed spirits is similar to those which men carry 
on upon earth.” f 

The Roman Catholic doctrine of the Intermediate State, 
commonly called the doctrine of Purgatory, has reference 
almost, if not entirely, to the nominal members of that Church. 
Its origin and meaning may be plainly seen in the following 
summary, from Vossius:§ ‘“ Origen laid the first foundations 
of Purgatory, by following Plato’s opinion, expressed also by 
Virgil in the Sixth Aineid; though there be therein consider- 





* Hagenbach, “Hist. of Doctrines,” Edinburgh, 1852; Vol. II. p. 140. 

t Jbid. Edinburgh, 1852; Vol. II. p. 464. 

t Gottliche Offenbarung, E. Swedenborg, Vol. II. p. 284; quoted by K. R. Hagen- 
bach, “‘ History of Doctrines, Vol. IV. p. 464. 

2 Gerardi Zoanus Vossii, Operum, Tomus Sextus, Theologicus. Amsterdam, 1702. 
Vossius, a learned Theologian, was born near Heidelberg in 1577, and died A. D. 
1649. 
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able differences between Origen’s Purgatory and that of the 
Papists. The former excluded none out of his Purgatory, but 
Christ ; whereas the Papists receive into theirs only a certain 
number of persons, who died with some venial sins, for which 
they never satisfied the justice of God. Origen held that souls 
did not pass through this fire (of punishment in Purgatory) 
but at the day of judgment; whereas the Papists say they go 
thither as soon as they go hence. Lastly, the Papists pretend 
we can help or deliver souls out of Purgatory, by oblations 
(Masses) and prayers ; whereas Origen and his followers neither 
said nor thought any such thing.” 

This doctrine of Purgatory, restricted as it was, to the bap- 
tized members of the Catholic Church, whom alone the Papists 
admitted to possess any possible chance of salvation, was made 
the means of extorting money from surviving friends, to pay 
for masses and prayers to aid in delivering the souls of the de- 
ceased from the expiatory sufferings of this state, and in bring- 
ing them into heaven, whose keys St. Peter, and after him his 
Papal successors, were claimed to possess. Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
Thus have the self-styled successors of St. Peter, not only per- 
verted the truth of Scripture into a means of spiritual des- 
potism, but virtually assumed as true the very doctrine, “ that 
the gift of God may be purchased with money,” Acts viii. 19, 
20, which Peter himself so indignantly denied ! 

Gregory the Great* has been called the inventor of Purga- 
tory; he taught that some minor sins are not pardoned till 
after death, and was the first who clearly propounded the idea 
of a deliverance from Purgatory by intercessory prayers, by 
masses for the dead (“sacred oblations”). Thus the belief in 
a lasting desire after a higher state of perfection, which death 
itself cannot quench, and for which the intermediate state was 
naturally thought to afford opportunity, degenerated into the 
corrupt doctrine of Purgatory. The Romish Church main- 
tained the existence of a Purgatory, to which the souls of all 
those pious persons depart who die without having made full 





* Bishop of Rom-, A. D. 590; he died A. D. 604. 
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satisfaction for their sins: and out of which they may be de- 
livered by means of private masses and indulgences. Not only 
the Protestants unanimously rejected this unscriptural doctrine, 
but also the Greek Theologians, (the Greek Christian Church) 
though they admitted the doctrine of an intermediate state of 
the departed.” * 

It was no doubt from excess of zeal against the errors of 
the Catholic Church that Calvin, and after him many other 
Protestant Theologians, went in some respects to the other ex- 
treme; as in the present instance, when by their abhorrent 
revulsion from the corrupt Papal dogma of Purgatory, they 
were led to reject entirely that doctrine of the intermediate 
state, upon which indeed this corruption was founded—but 
which is itself none the less deserving our attention, and none 
the less worthy of our credence, because it has thus been per- 
verted and corrupted into a means of ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and spiritual despotism of the basest sort. 

The delightful “‘ Country of Beulah,” which Bunyan rightly 
places “beyond the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” but in- 
correctly on the hither side of the “ River” of Death—exactly 
corresponds to the temporary abode of the departed spirits, as 
already described in the various opinions of the Heathen, 
Jewish and Christian believers. There the sun shineth night 
and day, and there “the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land;”’ for there walk continually the shining ones upon the 
borders of heaven! These delightful anticipations of future 
blessedness are often indeed experienced in the present life, 
such as are expressed in the well-known hymn: 

“T am waiting by the River, 
And my heart has waited long; 
Now I think I hear the chorus 
Of the angels’ welcome song— 
0, I see the dawn is- breaking 
On the hill-tops of the blest, 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 





* Hagenbach, Vol. [T, p. 308. 
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But in this land of Beulah—in this intermediate state— 
when the soul has already passed the dark Valley, and still 
darker River of Death, and waits in earnest expectation for its 
triumphant passage to the River of Life, even then may it 
most emphatically be said to “‘ hear an angel’s welcome song,” 
and to “see the hill-tops of the blest.” This River of the 
water of Life, which Milton mentions as flowing “fast by the 
throne of God,” is referred to in the beautiful hymn: 

“Shall we gather by the river, 
Where bright angels’ feet have trod; 
With its crystal tide forever 
Flowing by the throne of God? 
Yes, we'll gather at the river, 
The beautiful, the beautiful river; 


Gather with the saints at the river 
That flows by the throne of God.” 


It matters little whether we regard the intermediate state as 
literally a spiritual condition alone, irrespective of residence, or 
look upon it as the actual, though temporary abode of departed 
spirits. In either case, however dark and gloomy it may seem 
to us, it isnot so to its inhabitants. To them it is at once a 
state and a place. A state of separation from the material 
body; and a state of only anticipative union with the glorified 
body with which the souls of the righteous shall be clothed in 
the resurrection, and especially in the judgment, when their 
blessed condition shall have been finally determined. And a 
place of abode; since, although spirits, they are neither om- 
nipresent, nor allowed to roam everywhere at large. Thus 
‘whether we understand this residence to be upon the earth, but 
invisible to mortal eyes; or beneath the earth,—the under 
world,—something doubtful, vague and indistinct,—-still is it to 
its inhabitants no less real, and no less truly enlightened by the 
loving presence of their divine Lord. ‘“ Yea,” saith the psalm- 
ist, “the darkness hideth not from Thee!” “If I make my 
bed in hell, behold Thou art there.” Ps. cxxxix. 8, 12. 

For even hades, the intermediate state, is stilla part of God’s 
creation. There is ever felt the light and love of the Omni- 
present Father. There still remains the memory of the personal 
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presence of the Redeemer, and the remembrance that He 
‘*preached to the spirits in prison.”” There are the comforting 
influences of the Holy Ghost. There too are “‘ the shining ones,’’ 

‘ministering spirits,” who having borne the souls of the faithful 
to “‘Abraham’s bosom,” still continue to minister to these “heirs 
of salvation,”’ until the day break and the last shadows flee away 
—until Christ Himself, at the end of the world returning with 
His holy angels, shall call them to the resurrection and judg- 
ment. 

- Therefore the blessed dwellers in this “land of Beulah,” 
while yet they have neither heard the last and glad command, 
“Enter ye into the joy of your Lord,” nor experienced all the 
glories that shall be revealed, still do they live in the light of 
His. countenance. There free from doubt, incapable of despair, 
and no longer exposed to sin, they await with patient gladness, 
His glorious appearing. Thus however gloomy this unseen 
‘“‘land of shades” may seem to us, to these candidates for hea- 
ven it is indeed the “land of Beulah,’”’ wherein they dwell con- 
tentedly in the radiance of the Divine light. For they know in 
whom they have believed. Here they have communion with the 
Father of spirits, the Author and Finisher of their faith, and 
with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. Here they have always 
the tradition of the Saviour’s visit, when at His descent into 
hell, “‘ He preached unto the spirits in prison.’’ Here they are 
associated with the spirits of those who have gone before, of 
just men already made perfect. And here, finally they have 
communion with ‘‘the shining ones,’ the holy angels found 
around the eternal throne, who first conveyed them hither, and 
who ever attend them, and minister unto them, to enable them 
to make their calling and election sure by more perfect pre- 
paration for entrance into the heavenly kingdom, and into 
the immediate presence of God Himself. So that these “ spirits 
in prison,” may exclaim with the psalmist on earth, and per- 
haps with even greater reason; ‘Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thy 
rod and staff they comfort me.” Ps. xxiii. 4. And by the rod 
and the staff of God, in this connection, we may well under- 
stand His ministering angels. 
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It may be that the present teachings of the Sacred Scriptures 
in this connection, have not hitherto been very generally devel- 
oped. Many things hidden from the wise and prudent have been 
revealed unto babes; because they are spiritually discerned. 
Let us therefore sit like little children at the feet of Jesus. Let 
us recall the words of our Saviour; ‘‘ While I was with them in 
the world, I kept them in Thy name: those that Thou gavest 
me I have kept,” John xvii. 12; and how in another place it is 
written; ‘* Even so them also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with Him,” 1 Thess. iv. 14. This temporary resting- 
place for the souls of the righteous dead, who sleep in Jesus, 
while thus atrial of faith to those on earth, becomes the means 
of strengthening the faith of those who enter into this rest. Heb. 
iv. 9. For it was to these “spirits in prison” that Christ de- 
scended and preached. To them also, as well as to men on 
earth, was He visibly manifested ; in the flesh to those in the flesh, 
and inthe spirit to those in the spirit. Thus may He have been 
said to have been “‘ Seen of angels.” And this preaching to the 
spirits in prison has been most undoubtedly repeated and con- 
tinued by His faithful believers in the spiritual world, by His 
ministering spirits who mfnister to the heirs of salvation; as 
truly as by the Apostles and their successors on earth ! 

In His life, in His death, in His resurrection, and in His 
subsequent glorious ascension into heaven, Jesus is confessedly 
a leader and exemplar for His disciples. In His death, “ He 
descended into hell,” as expressed in the language of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. And this death as previously explained, consisted 
per se, in nothing else than the virtual separation from His 
body, and in His spirit’s entrance into the common abode of de- 
parted spirits. ‘‘For it became Him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering.” Heb. ii. 10. Thus was He made to undergo the 
suffering of death itself, even in its most cruel form. So that 
now “ We have not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted (or 
tried) like as we are, yet without sin.” Heb. iv. 15. And no 
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unimportant portion of these sufferings, and of these tempta- 
tions, or trials, consisted in this descent into hell. And thus 
from His own experience He became able to succor others; to 
sympathize with the weakest and most timid of His disciples, 
as they approach the dark valley, with fear and trembling; to 
sustain them in their hour of bitterest agony, that they may 
not like Him feel forsaken (Matt. xxvii. 46), and by His own 
influences, sending the Comforter, (John xvi. 7), and by His 
‘ministering spirits,” guiding, consoling and sustaining them 


‘even until and during their entrance and residence in the un- 


seen world, where they must tarry till He come again. 

As Christ died and descended into the place of departed 
spirits, so must all His disciples. As He was triumphantly 
delivered from the power of death in the fullness of time, so also 
shall His disciples in like manner be delivered. And as Christ 
was most undoubtedly attended in His descent into the abodes 
of the dead, by the legions of holy angels who constantly minis- 
tered unto Him on earth; so also shall all His disciples, the 
heirs of salvation (Heb. i. 14), be ministered unto in like man- 
ner, in this under-world,—where most they need such heavenly 
attendance and consolation. In His descent into the abode of 
the departed, Christ had a spiritual body, which upon His re- 
surrection, and especially upon the occasion of His triumphant 
ascension into heaven, became a most glorious and truly divine 
body. So, doubtless, shall His disciples be in like manner en- 
dowed, in the spiritual world, with a body truly spiritual and 
divided immediately from the material body; but which in the 
resurrection shall ‘‘ be changed” into one still more glorious, 
truly representative, and altogether suited for the heavenly 
kingdom into which they are about to ascend and dwell forever. 
As ‘* the angels ministered unto”’ Christ, Matt. iv. 11, in all 
Ilis trials and temptations on earth, and in the spiritual world 
doubtless, so much the more; so also do the angels of God 
act as guardians, and ministering spirits to the heirs of salva- 
tion in this present life, and most undoubtedly still more, since 
they are still more needed,—in the state of death, and in the 
i termediate or middle state, which is by the Apostle signified 
by sleeping in Jesus. 
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This descent of our Saviour into the place of departed spirits, 
and the residence of the spirits themselves for a longer or 
shorter time,—most probably to the resurrection and the day of 
judgment,—being thus plainly shown to be taught in Scripture ; 
and the additional fact that Christ in His “descent in hell,”’ 
‘*preached unto the spirits in prison,” being expressly affirmed 
by the Apostle, it becomes important to inquire what may be 
learned or concluded concerning this preaching. For this 
event in the life of Christ on earth, although mentioned but 
rarely and in the briefest terms by the inspired writers, is of 
the greatest importance both in itself, and as affording a clue to 
the state of souls in the intermediate state, or spiritual world. 
And this clue will be still more fully developed and lead to re- 
sults still more completely satisfactory, if we realize that our 
Saviour’s mission and preaching to the invisible world were most 
undoubtedly continued by His faithful disciples there, as on 
earth they were by His appointed Apostolic successors here. 
When Jesus appeared, even as an infant child, upon earth, His 
advent was heralded and welcomed with choral anthems by 
angels and archangels innumerable. The inspired Apostle de- 
scribes in glowing language, the appearance of “the angel of 
the Lord,” and of “a multitude of the heavenly host,” who an- 
nounced the good tidings of great joy to the shepherds on the 
plain. But who shall tell us with what resplendent majesty 
and with what glorious attendance, the Redeemer, triumphant 
over death and sin, made His appearance in the world of spirits ? 
Who shall describe the thronging hosts of the unnumbered holy, 
the patriarchs, prophets, priests and sainted kings and princes 
of the most ancient and Hebrew Churches,—who had believed 
in the promised Messiah and whose faith in Him had been 
counted unto them for righteousness; who through silent ages 
had watched and waited for the manifest appearing of their 
Divine Lord; and who now rejoiced to welcome and worship 
’ Him thus visible in the spirit? Who shall tell us of the count. 
less hosts of those less highly favored, who, sitting in the region 
and shadow of death, had waited in earnest expectation for the 
manifestation of the sons of God,—and now saw great light? 
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Matt. iv. 1. Who. can give us any idea of the unutterable glories 
which illuminated the abode of departed spirits, when the Son 
of God, their Saviour and their Redeemer, thus visibly manifest- 
ed Himself unto them, and revealed Himself face to face in visi- 
ble presence? Who shall tell us what transports of inexpressi- 
ble delight thrilled the hearts of those “ spirits in prison,” when 
thus privileged to recognize, welcome and worship Jesus 
Christ in His own proper person as the “ Emanuel, or God with 
us?” 

It may seem a very simple and easy thing to say that Christ . 
thus ‘descended into hell ;’’ thus revealed and manifested Him- 
self to the inhabitants of the spiritual world. But the won- 
drous import of this event may be the better solved, if we consider 
that quickened by the Spirit He also went and “ preached to the 
spirits in prison.”” That is, He not only manifested Himself-; 
but He also announced Himself as the Messiah who was to 
come; He proclaimed Himself in the spiritual world, as be- 
fore upon earth, as the way and the truth and the life. John xiv. 
t. He came here unto His own; and doubtless He met here 
a far other reception than on earth, where He complained that 
He came unto His own, but His own received Him not. But to 
these inhabitants of the spiritual world, to these “spirits in 
prison,” Christ’s personal manifestation of Himself, and His 
preaching, could not have been less interesting or important 
than was His original advent upon earth! That this is no new 
doctrine, may be seen from the passage adduced by Justin 
Martyr, and Irenzus from Jeremiah; “ The Lord God of Is- 
rael remembered His dead, which were sleeping in the land of 
the grave, and descended unto them, to preach unto them His 
salvation.”’ Thisindeed is not found in the Hebrew; and the 
Jews were accused of having razed it from the Septuagint.* 
Hermes, supposed to have been the one to whom Paul sent 
greeting, Rom. xvi. 14, and after him Clemens Alexandrinus, 
taught not only that Christ thus descended into Hades and 
“* preached to the spirits in prison;” but that His apostles and 





* The probability or possibility of this we do not affirm. Such was the opinion 
of Irenzus aad Justin Martyr. 
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disciples, when they came into the spiritual world, also imitated 
His example there—as during their residence on earth.* 

According to Knapp; ‘In the earliest times, this passage, 
1 Peter iii. 18-20, was universally considered as denoting the 
continuance of Christ in Hades; and this meaning is undoubted- 
ly the most natural, and best suited to the words, the context, 
and all the ideas of antiquity.’’—“‘ The Ecclesiastical Fathers of 
the first three centuries were agreed in the opinion that during 
the three days in which the body of Christ lay in the grave, 
His soul was in the kingdom of the dead. They differed in 
opinion respecting His employment there. Most supposed that 
He preached the gospel to the ancient believers who expected 
His advent.” The subsequent deviations from this doctrine, it 
is not within our plan to notice.* In conclusion we simply re- 
mark that in the earlier and more spiritual state of the primitive 
Christian Church, there was no doubt as to the reality and na- 
ture of the intermediate state, or as to our Lord’s descent into 
it, at His death. In the subsequent grosser forms of belief, es- 
pecially in the “ Western Church,”’ “the opinions of the earlier 
Fathers were gradually set aside,” in these respects. But we 
fondly believe that under the present more spiritual state of the 
Christian Church, its members are being prepared for, if not 
already actually returning to the more scriptural and spiritual 
faith of primitive Christianity. 





* For a full statement of these opinions, original and quotations from the writers 
cited, See “‘ Pearson on the Creed,” p. 367, who however is in opposition; so much 
so as to deny that the text in 1 Peter iii. 18-20, “has any relation to our Saviour 
after death.” ‘ 

t “Christian Theology,” pp. 344, 345. 
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Arr. II]—AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM. 





BY M. KIEFFER, D.D., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





Gop is the sovereign of the universe. His will is the supreme 
law. All things were made by Him. “It is in, and for, and . 
through Him that all things consist, and for His honor and 
glory they were created!” hence His will is their ‘‘norma 
agendi.” ‘The relation between: Him and the things which He 
has made is not external or mechanical, but internal and vital. 
The laws of nature are not forces that work independently of 
the divine will; they are the specific forms rather in which that 
all-ruling will reveals its power and glory. The creation is 
properly regarded by theologians as an act of God’s self-mani- 
festation. This is the first great miracle. So the preservation 
of all things, or the mannenof their existence in time and space, 
is the continuous manifestation outwardly of the same miracu- 
lous power. The laws of nature are usually spoken of as 
though they were many, yet in their ground they are one. 
There is but one Creator, but one creation (passiva sumta) and 
consequently but one law of created being. The endless diver- 
sity, and the specific differences, that we everywhere see in 
nature, do not convey the idea of the many different entities, 
but rather of a manifoldness which always implies unity. God 
is not nature, nature is not God. Yet nature is not without 
God’s will. It is because He wills it, and it is just as He wills it. 
‘The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, and let the multitude 
of the isles be glad thereof.” 

The Christian idéa then of divine providence, namely that 
nothing comes to pass by chance but everything by our Hea- 
venly Father’s will, is just as philosophical as it is scriptural. 
No idea can be conceived of that is more contradictory to rea- 
son than the notion commonly entertained that the creation is 
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a mechanism left to itself by the great Architect, or that it is a 
great temple without ashekinah. If God is not in nature there 
ruling by His holy and intelligent will, then He is not in history, 
and the whole sphere of relative existence is nothing but arbi- 
trariness. It then is; but no one can tell why it is. Its glory 
has departed, and no reason can be given for anything that comes 
to pass. Thus a want of faith in God’s all-ruling presence 
turns the very light of nature into darkness. 

But the creature sustains a peculiar relation to itself. It is 
both objective and subjective, irrational and rational, natural 
and moral. We know but of two classes of rational creatures, 
namely, angels and men. All else besides these belongs to the 
sphere of the objective. God’s will as active in His widely ex- 
tended dominion, gives us the idea of His presence and power. 
Everywhere we see a power, a will, at work which shows itself 
to be supreme, and everywhere we witness the most implicit 
obedience to this will. Here already we have a type of super- 
natural authority and personal freedom. But it is merely a 
type. Authority and freedom imply reason and will; ¢. e. per- 
sonality. Authoritative law must needs be the will of a per- 
sonal being, and FREE obedience to that authority can only be 
rendered by a person. Hence, as said, nature’s obedience to 
the will of God is a mere type or shadow of personal obedience. 
God is a personal Being. He has in Himself the absolute au- 
thority for all He does both in the physical and moral depart- 
ments of His dominion ; but it is only in the latter that we are 
properly confronted by the question, What is true freedom ? or, 
what is its relation to authority ? Impersonal nature is obedient 
in a certain sense, as said, it does God's will: it has no power 
todisobey. It has laws; but it is not conscious of them. It is 
a volume of truth; but it cannot apprehend its own meaning, 
It is ever active, but not for itself. Yet it has its medium of 
conscious intelligence in man, who is its crown and glory. The 
objective, the natural, has the end of its 7 in the subjective, 
the personal, the moral. 

In the discussion of our question, therefore, the objective 
cannot be left out of view. The moral to be real must ground 
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itself in the natural, whilst both must find their ultimate ground 
in the absolute. It is not proposed by any means in this arti- 
cle to answer a question which has never been answered, or to 
solve a problem which in all likelihood can never be solved; 
namely, how God can be a sovereign and man a free agent. 
The desiga is to show that the ideas of Supreme authority and 
personal freedom are not in conflict; but on the contrary that 
the created will can only be free in authority. The question 
involves the relation which holds between God and the creature, 
especially the personal creature. All depends upon the correct 
apprehension of this relation. It is not enough for us to know 
that this relation exists, we naturally want to know why it 
exists. This knowledge we can only gain through the Christian 
faith. Without the presenceand aid of Christianity, the human 
reason has never been able to solve the problem of the created 
universe. ‘Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.”” Yet the contents of our 
faith want to be known, the question presses itself upon us: Why 
is this so? Why this time form of existence in distinction from 
the Absolute being? Where is the ground of our faith in God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth? The answer 
has been given: “It lay in the nature of God to create; the 
time form of existence is the natural product of the eternal form 
of being; hence “NaTURE,” that. which is produced, born. 
“Certainly so. The idea of the creation could not have been ° 
suggested to the Omniscient one by a being above or beyond 
Himself, for there could be no such being ; and besides, nothing 
can be suggested to omniscience.” It lay in the nature of 
God to create; certainly; for He could not create contrary to 
His own nature, or His own good pleasure; nor could He ac- 
tualize an idea foreign to Himself. But our question is not 
yet fully answered. It still demands: Wy did it lay in the 
nature of God to create? Why did it please Him to actualize 
the idea of creation and with it that of His own sovereignty ? 
The question gives us no rest till it shuts us up to the faith in 
God as the Triune. The relation between God and the creation 
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cannot be properly apprehended until we have a knowledge of 
the relation in which the Deity stands to Himself. ‘‘ By faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed,” &. But what 
faith? Is it that of the Sabellian or Arian, whether ancient or 
modern? This is of no account in our present inquiry. Uni- 
tarianism, though it may be as old as Christianity, can give no 
reason whatever for the creation and preservation of the worlds. 
It wants to besmart; it boasts much of its superior intelligence ; 
but it is decidedly the most stupid error that can be found with- 
in the limits of Christendom! it cannot give a satisfactory ac- 
count for anything. Refusing to recognize the distinction of 
persons in the God-head, it cannot distinguish between the 
Creator and the creation, and thus it favors pantheism. 

The faith meant by Saint Paul is the Christian faith in God, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. By this we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God. It involves the 
mystery of the Trinity. God’s activity ad extra by which the 
worlds were made and by which they are preserved, grounds 
itself in His activity adintra. This is the ultimate ground of 
all moral obligation, and consequently the ultimate reason for 
all authority. The authority to create and rule the worlds is 
in God, because He is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The 
trinitarian relation gives us the reason why it lay in the divine 
nature to create, and rule. To ignore this relation, and yet to 
hold that God is a personal being is to conceive of Him, the 
creation apart, as absolute and eternal loneliness. All-sufficient, 
yet not in communion with Himself! Infinitely glorious, but 
absolutely alone in His glory! The eternal, the absolute idea, 
yet the absolute oneness!! Whence then the authority to 
create and to rule? Whence the idea of the creation? In the 
Unitarian faith this idea has not its germ; it cannot have it 
there. From the absolute oneness can never spring the idea of 
the manifold or the many. From this stand-point there would 
have been a propriety in Luther’s student asking him the ques- 
tion; “What was God doing during that long period of time 
before He created the worlds?” And there would certainly 
have been no less propriety in the answer; “ God was employed 
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in making rods to whip the students who should ask such fool- 
ish questions.” As taught by the Apostle, it is in the Christian 
faith in God as the triwune that the idea of the creation finds its 
germ. Faith in the creation springs from faith in God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The authority to create and 
rule must be absolutely free: ¢. e. God must find the reason 
or motive of the creation in Himself. This reason or motive is 
love. ‘God is love.” But love must have an object. God as 
active in loving is Father, as the object of His own loving ac- 
tivity He is the Son, and as mediating between Himself as 
Father and Son, He is the Holy Ghost. But this love is recip- 
rocal. As the Father loves the Son, so the Son loves the 
Father through the same Spirit. Thus the Triune God also 
knows and wills Himself. His activity ad intra is the commu- 
nion of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This communion is 
absolutely free. Though the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
distinct in person, they are one in essence and in will. This 
will, as said, is love—free, holy and intelligent love. Free to 
create, or not to create. Being all-sufficient in Himself, God 
does not need the creature to add to His essential glory. His 
communion with Himself is perfect, complete. In it the Deity is 
beatus. His absolute freedom by which His only begotten Son 
is chosen and loved in the Spirit, is however the reason or mo- 
tive for creating and ruling the worlds. The infinite love is not 
selfish ; it would communicate to that which is not itself. It 
would plant out in the great field of space, millions of creatures 
to take them all into its own blessed communion. The divine 
authority to create and rule grounds itself in the divine love, 
and this being absolutely free, as we have seen, the absolute 
authority and freedom are identical. It is almost the same as 
to say that the divine freedom and necessity are identical. 
‘Law is necessity.””—“ Necessity is that which cannot be other- 
wise than it really is.” This we copy from some of our old 
notes on Moral Philosophy. But the divine authority or law 
being absolutely free in itself, is a free necessity also when it 
comes to be law for that which is not itself. This, we say is so 
because there are three persons in the God-head. God loves 
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His only begotten Son most freely and intelligently: and yet 
He loves Him truly and necessarily. God’s will then as active 
in regard to Himself, whatever may be the form of that activi- 
ty isa free, intelligent, necessity. ‘‘ But it lay in the nature 
of God to create,”’ just because, as the inspired Scriptures teach, 
the idea of the creation holds in His only begotten Son. “The 
worlds were framed by the word of God.” The absolute, the 
all-comprehensive Word is His Son. “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by Him: and without Him was not anything made that 
was made.’ Accordingly the genesis of the creature has its 
beginning and ending in Him. Heisits Alpha and Omega. “In 
the beginning, in this Alpha God created the heavens and the 
earth.” And when the earth was without form and void, the 
Spirit that proceeds from the Father and the Son moved 
(brooded) upon the face of the deep. Order comes out of the 
confusion. Cosmos succeeds chaos. The process of the six 
days’ work is complete. Man is made in God’s image, in His 
Son, who is the express image of the Father’s person and 
brightness of His glory: Man then is a child, a son of God; 
because he is the actualization in time of the idea of eternal 
sonship. By parity of reasoning the same may be said also of 
the angels. All personal creatures are children of God, because 
they are created in HisSon. The relation then between God and 
the creature holds in the second person of the adorable Trinity. 
In other words, this relation is mediatorial. No creature can 
approach God or call Him Father exceptin the Son. Even the 
impersonal creature does not exist in God the Father, the Son 
apart. In Him all things were created, and in Him they consist. 

From this it follows that the will of God, necessarily free in 
itself, ¢. e. in His Son, is a free necessity, and not arbitrary, 
when it comes to be Jaw and authority for the creature. God 
created and rules the worlds in love, in and through His Son. 
“The absolute love of freedom is the soul or animating principle 
of Supreme authority, but is the absolute authority the ground 
and soul of relative freedom? Just here we are met by our first 
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great difficulty. By faith we can readily apprehend that God is 
absolutely free. Since there is for His will no limit of time or 
space, we cannot conceive that there is any limit to His freedom, 
and for the same reason we cannot conceive that there is a limit 
to His authority. But in the sphere of relative existence just the 
opposite of this istrue. Here everything is limited, and bound. 
Itis bound byits own inherent nature, it is limited by time and 
space, whilst, at the same time it is determined by a necessity 
which is not in itself. It stands under law, under authority. This 
says to the impersonal creature for instance; ‘‘ You must obey.” 
The creature replies, “I do obey; I cannot do otherwise; I am 
not free. I can only move as Iam moved.” From this it 
would appear that the exercise of Supreme authority in the 
sphere of relative being is a restraint, and takes away freedom. 

The same authority says to the personal creature, man: “‘ You 
must obey ;”’ but hehas a will of his own, and replies; “I am 
free, and can act according to my own pleasure.” Yes, man is 
a free agent; he may choose the good or the evil: but he is 
nevertheless under authority. He may disobey that authority, 
but if he does he is punished for it. He is free to sin, but he 
cannot sin with impunity. The divine authority is an every 
where present restraint from which it is impossible for the per- 
sonal creature to escape. What then becomes of personal free- 
dom? Is it a reality? Can the created and dependent will be 
free? If it sins it enslaves itself, and is even less free than un- 
conscious nature. This is our second great difficulty. It would 
seem as though the idea of human freedom is after all a mere 
dream or fancy. It would seem as though we had yet to learn 
what true freedom is. It is certainly not independence. The 
creature cannot be independent. The very conception is a con- 
tradiction. We might as well speak of a dependent indepen- 
dence. Besides no creature can well be more dependent than 
man. He is the very emblem of dependence, from the cradle to 
the grave. He is dependent upon nature, upon circumstances, 
and upon providence. No form of life can be more closely con- 
ditioned than that of man. He is “a creature of circumstan- 
ces:” inclosed by them on every side. True freedom is cer- 


tainly not the absence of law or authority; because this is 
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the very first ground and condition of human life. With- 
out it we cannot even exist, much less can we have a free exist- 
ence. 

True freedom we are told is the power of choice between the 
good and the bad. ‘“ The power of choice,” says Dr. Alexander, 
‘is the highest form of freedom.” But we find that the exer- 
ercise of this power on the side of the evil is an abuse of free- 
dom, it even destroys it. The will that habitually chooses the 
evil at length becomes so enfeebled as to be unable to choose the 
good. We doubt therefore whether the “ posse peccare”’ is 
freedom; it is certainly not its highest form. Sin is forbidden, 
there is no authority for it. Shall wesay then that the “ posse 
non peccare” is freedom? This possibility is implied by the 
other. It is the power to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
The will that perseveres in this choice becomes so confirmed in 
the good at last, as to be beyond the “posse peccare.” Is it 
then free? Certainly if it was ever free it is free in the “status 
confirmationis.” The saints in glory are certainly not less free 
than they were in their probationary state. Hence some have 
said morality, harmony of the human will with the law of God, 
is freedom. Holiness and freedom are plants that grow upon 
the same soil. They go hand in hand. The moral, the good, 
the holy man, is the free man. Shall we then accept this last 
definition of freedom and be content with it? As a formal defi- 
nition it challenges our regard. But it does not yet give us the 
principle of freedom. We naturally want to know what it is in 
its deepest ground. We want to know why the good man is free. 

We know why the disobedient will becomes enslaved. We 
know why the world as “sold under sin” is not free. It is sim- 
ply because it is no longer in law or authority; but only under 
it to feel its condemnatory power. Sin makes an end of free- 
dom, just because it changes the life of man from the normal 
into the abnormal. ‘ The wages of sin is death.” ‘The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law.” Shall we 
infer from this that the law can make us free? If it be the 
strength of sin on the one hand, is it not the principle of holi- 
ness on the other, and consequently the strength of freedom? 
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So it might seem; yet it is not so in fact. The law as such 
does not give the power to obey its commands. It cannot effect 
an at-one-ment between the absolute authority and the will of 
the creature. Even where the personal creature stands in the 
righteousness of the law it is not by a power given by itself. 
Whilst the law is the norm of the willing activity it is still not 
the principle of this activity; hence it is not the principle of 
freedom. For this we must look to a still deeper ground. 

The divine love, we have said, is the animating principle of 
the absolute authority, and hence too of the absolute freedom. 
This, we affirm, is also the principle of relative freedom. The 
absolute will is free because it has the divine love as its con- 
tents: so the created will to be free must stand consciously in 
the same divine element; this must be the ground and principle 
of all its activity. The will of the creature, whether it be that 
of man or angel, is not free merely because it is will, or because 
it is rational, but because it has the divine love as its contents: 
when emptied of these it loses its freedom. Yet these contents 
must really be itsown. The divine love as moving or influ- 
encing the will of the finite subject from without is not yet the 
principle of its freedom. This must be inborn; it must be an 
essential of the free will itself, in virtue of which it can say; I 
love, J obey, J am free, and J am capable of the ethical distinc- 
tion. Thus man was created, and for this reason he stood in 
righteousness and holiness in his primeval state. He is a son 
of God, born in and with the spirit of filial love; hence free. 
But why a son and not a servant? Just because he is the ac- 
tualization in time of the eternal idea of sonship as it is in God’s 
only begotten Son. 

This removes our first difficulty in which we became involved 
when we supposed that the finite will cannot be free because it 
is finite, because it is limited and bound even by authority, 
Just as the goodness of God goes out toward all His creatures 
in and through His Son, so in Him the divine authority is but 
the law of parental love. Out of Him it would indeed put an 
end to freedom ; but in Him it is the very element and breath 
of freedom. The Son of God is indeed the very authority by 
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which man is made free. He is free in law, free in authority. 
His will having the divine love as its contents is in harmony 
with the law or will of God in whatever form it may.have been 
revealed. Nature instead of being a limit to his freedom in 
the form of a stern necessity is for him a beautiful temple in 
which he holds free communion with his Father in heaven. It 
is the voice of God addressing him in love. For the same rea- 
son the consciousness of his dependence, instead of being a 
limit to his freedom, is an element of its strength. Conscious 
that he has no wisdom, no righteousness, no strength of his 
own the Lord is his wisdom, his righteousness and his strength. 
Though allied to nature the human spirit ascends above nature 
and holds communion with the spirit world. It moves and 
worships freely in the temple not made with hands, the tem- 
ple which has divinity for its foundation, its walls and chief 
corner-stone. The Lord’s freedom has become human freedom. 
Hence it is real. It is the absolute freedom in the form of the 
relative. It is the divine in the form of the human. 

The absolute authority then and relative freedom are related 
by a common principle. They are animated by the same spirit 
—the spirit of holy love. Hence they cannot be in conflict. 
Love is the at-one-ment of authority and freedom. It is the 
bond of all personal union and communion. In it, the uncrea- 
ted will is absolutely free, and all created wills are relatively, 
yet perfectly free. The divine authority is the divine love 
ruling: relative freedom is the human, (or angelic) love, born 
from the heavenly, obeying. The divine authority speaks in 
love, and in the same spirit the created will heartily and freely 
responds. This holy bond holds the created spirit in its proper 
attitude before the Great Jehovah—just the attitude in which it 
may think and will and live most freely. 

But in our effort to define the relation between the Creator 
and the creature, and especially the personal creature, we discover 
that it holds in the second person of the adorable Trinity. The 
Son of God is Mediator per se. He is the love bond, the per- 
sonal love bond, which united in holy and blessed communion the 
innumerable worlds and created spirits with the uncreated spirit. 
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This removes the second great difficulty, in which we found 
ourselves involved when we supposed the “‘ posse peccare’’ to be 
in conflict with the true idea of freedom. From the standpoint 
now gained we see that the divine authority, though it has its 
end in itself, is nevertheless teleological, and its ends cannot be 
defeated. It founds itskingdoms, establishes its empires, sets up 
its thrones, gives its laws, and sends out its edicts, with a view 
toanend. The kingdom of nature is established. It is Jeho- 
vah’s first spoken word: but it is a mere prophecy—a mere 
promise of a still higher kingdom. The natural looks to the 
super-natural—the earthly to the heavenly—the material to 
the spiritual—the temporal to the eternal. Civil governments 
are established. The state is organized, and unfolds its divinely 


ordained powers. But these too look to an end above and be- | 


yond themselves. The reigning state sovereignty looks to an 
ultimate sovereignty: the civil law looks to the moral law, and 
the moral to the divine. The Jewish government is established ; 
and as it unfolds its life powers it gives us a sacred history in 
distinction from the world history or the profane: yet it is a 
mere type or prophecy of a kingdom vastly more sacred and 
more real. Its Canaan looks to the heavenly Canaan, its tem- 
ple looks to the temple not made with hands—its kings look to 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. Finally, the kingdom of 
grace is established. ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.”’ 
The Messiah has come. The Saviour is born. The Son of 
God has become the Son of Man. He becomes the alpha and 
omega of the new creation. He is born into the world, and hu- 
manity is reborn in Him. He suffers, He dies, He descends 
into hades, He rises from the dead, he ascends into heaven, He 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty, from 
whence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. The 
Holy Ghost descends on the day of Pentecost—the Church is 
planted, the new Jerusalem has come down from above, the su- 
pernatural order of things is established in the natural. The 
ark of man’s safety is eompleted, richly freighted with sacra- 
mental grace. The temple of humanity is rebuilt, far more 
glorious than either of the former buildings in virtue of the 
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Lord’s personal presence in it. Yes, the kingdom of grace is 
established, and the Lord is seated upon the throne to give re- 
pentance and remission of sin. But the endis not yet. Grace 
is succeeded by glory; the kingdom of grace is to be sueceeded 
by a kingdom of glory. This whole supernatural order of 
things in the natural is but the alpha whose full meaning and 
glory will be revealed in the heavenly omega. 

In all this we cannot fail to see a singleness of aim. The differ- 
ent kingdoms named are but different departments of one great 
kingdom. The Lord rules in and over all, and the end of His uni- 
versal reign is His own glory in the final glorification of the person- 
al creature. This is the highest conceivable freedom. So exalted 
for instance, is the stateof the saints in this respect that they are 
represented in Revelation as reigning with the Lord for ever and 
ever. The divine authority then is the unfailing purpose carried 
out to completion, and freedom is the result. They arerelated as 
purpose and its accomplishment, and the certainty of the one 
is the certainty of the other. This is implied by the very 
name of Him who rules. The Hebrew name Jehovah as ap- 
plied to the Deity has a peculiar meaning. It does not only 
imply that God is infinite in all His perfections, and that He is 
the Almighty, maker of heaven and earth: it means also that 
God is love, that He has entered into a covenant with Himself 
that the works of His creation should not fail in accomplishing 
or reaching the end for which they were designed. The Deity 
as Elohim (God) created all things, as Jehovah (Lord) He is 
the everywhere present power by which all things are preserved. 
As God He is transcendent, infinitely above and beyond the 
creature; but as Lord Heis immanent, the everywhere present 
power in and for and through whom all things consist. He is 
the very ground of all existences, the present plastic power by 
which all things live and grow. He is the certain pledge that 
God’s first grand prophecy, in the form of the creative Word, 
will be fulfilled. The Lord lives and rules with reference to that 
- fulfilment. In the fullness of time all things will be ‘‘rehead- 
ed”’ in Him, all things in heaven and uponthe earth. Then 
the = year of jubilee will have come, the jubilee of heaven. 
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In heaven the principle of freedom is fully developed, its idea 
is fully actualized. The Scriptural declaration that “they 
shall be free indeed whom Christ makes free’’ shall be fully 
verified. 

¥et heaven is a kingdom: its perfect freedom is freedom in 
authority, freedom in law, in love, in God. Heaven isthe highest 
kingdom ; its glory is the highest glory: its law is the most 
perfect law: its authority is the immediate revelation of the 
divine will; and for this very reason its freedom is the highest 
freedom. The true idea of freedom is concrete. It implies an 
indefinite number of created wills that are held together in one 
community by a common life, and are ruled by a supreme will 
that is in them all and over them all. “The Lord reigneth,” 
and in Him the saints in glory also reign; because His life is 
their life, His thoughts are their thoughts, His wisdom is their 
wisdom, His righteousness is their righteousness, and as a con- 
sequence His authority is their authority, and also their free- 
dom. In them the idea of relative freedom has come to its full 
actualization, because they fully apprehend and are fully ap- 
prehended by the idea of supreme authority. In it they recog- 
nize the principle of their own thinking and willing activity: 
hence it is free. We had almost said that freedom is the prin- 
ciple of authority personalized. In its highest form it is this 
principle developed in reason and will, ¢ e. in personality. 
However numerous the personal beings in the created universe, 
and however far their thoughts may go beyond the limits of 
impersonal existence, their thinking and willing activities are 
but the exemplifications of this general principle. The princi- 
ple of authority, under this view, is Catholic. It is one and 
holy, and never loses its identity, whilst at the same time it 
holds in its free and blessed communion the innumerable com- 
panies of personal creatures. In this communion alone they 
are free. They are only free in law—free in authority. For 
this reason we have .said that the true idea of freedom is con- 
crete; and for the same reason we may say it is also general. 
[t is a concrete generality. From this it follows that the love 
of liberty and the love of authority, or law, are identical; be- 
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cause they are related as the principle and the forms of its gen- 
eralization, or as life and the forms of its development. 

The truth and correctness of our proposition can be fully 
illustrated by reverting to the intermediate forms of the divine 
government already named. As these unfold the principle of 
divine authority they reveal more and more the true idea of 
freedom. The objective revelation of the one is the revelation 
of the other, and the subjective apprehension of the one is also 
the subjective apprehension of the other. | 

I. Let us take our principle in the lowest stage of its develop- 
ment, that is, as it is embodied in nature. Here, as said, every 
thing is bound. Nothing comes to pass except as it is deter- 
mined by God’s over-ruling providence. Man himself as an in- 
tegral part of nature is bound by its general law. He is lord 
of the creation, yet he is ruled and determined by it. For him 
the kingdom of nature is a moral kingdom; it controis his will 
and forms his character. In his normal relation to nature he 
sees in it his own image, and even the type of his own freedom. 
Nature itself is freein man. The objective without the subjec- 
tive has no meaning; but in its concrete connection with it, it 
is full of truth. The two conceptions do not meet as strangers 
with a view to mutual acquaintance. The physical world and 
the human do not stand apart the one looking into the face of 
the other; they are parts of one great whole. Man is born into 
the kingdom of nature. His life is natural. He is in nature 
and nature is in him. The relation is organic. In virtue of 
this organic relation the kingdom of nature is for man a form of 
divine government. In his infancy, whilst his reason yet 
slumbers, and whilst his willis merely will in possibility, he is 
ruled as all other parts of unconscious nature. He is deter- 
mihed by its general law without, in any sense, determining 
himself. He is so bound up in the physical, so soundly asleep in 
the lap of nature, as to be entirely unconscious of himself or of 
that which is not himself. He belongs, so to speak, to the ob- 
jective. He is apprehended; but he does not yet apprehend. 
But as soon as he awakes to a consciousness of himself, as soon 
as the natural light dawns upon the reason, so soon does he find 
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himself in the position of a learner, a disciple. The objective 
is the great book, opened before him, from which he's to learn 
his lessons. He cannot help but look upon it and read. Sur- 
rounded by pleasant or unpleasant circumstances, born in a 
palace or a cottage, he cannot help but see the world into which 
he has been born. He is under authority, he is in law, he is 
subjective: he is a subject ina great kingdom. This kingdom, 
we say is for him a moral government, because in it he is gov- 
erned by rewards and punishments. He soon learns that he 
cannot violate the laws of nature with impunity. If he is in- 
temperate in eating or in drinking, if he exposes himself unne- 
cessarily to the heat or cold, if he exposes himself to dangers of 
any kind, &c., he must suffer the consequences. If on the con- 
trary he obeys the laws of this kingdom, he is blessed and pros- 
pered. Here as elsewhere, it is plainly written: ‘“‘The soul 
that sinneth shall die, and he that keepeth this law shall live.’ 
The natural world it is true is a great physical structure, it is 
material, yet it is a reality, and as such it is the diagram of an 
eternal idea. It is the first great edict of divine authority. It 
is the form of its utterance and the perpetual form of its pres- 
ence with, and in, the finite subject. Were the law of nature a 
blind or arbitrary necessity, were it not the expression of a holy 
and intelligent will, it could neither reward nor punish. But 
it does reward obedience, and punish disobedience, there- 
fore it must be free and intelligent: 7. e. it is the will of a Per- 
sonal Being. This Personal Being, as we have seen, is the 
Lord. ‘The Lord reigneth”’ in and through the works of His 
own hand. Nature then being the form of the divine presence, 
and of the divine government in virtue of this presence, it is the 
comprehensive form also in which the rational creature is ap- 
prehended by the divine authority. To violate the law ‘of 
nature is to violate the divine law. To understand the law of 
nature and to apprehend it in its deepest ground is to know 
God's will as revealed in this form. 

Now our proposition is that freedom in the sphere of nature 
depends upon this correct apprehension. Without it there is 
an irreconcilable conflict between the objective and the subjec- 
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tive. Man, for instance, in this case finds himself necessitated 
at every turn of his life. Nature demands of him a constant 
service contrary to his will. He constantly sees what he does 
not wish to see, and he must constantly do what he does not 
wish to do. He is bound; heis a servant; he is the world’s 
slave. He feels that he has been born into the world not to be 
free, asa son; but to be under a cruel task master. He longs 
for deliverance, he prays for freedom, and struggles to obtain it, 
but in vain; he is bound to the earth, he is in the world, his 
whole being is closely conditioned, and for him freedom, 
freedom of life, of thought and will, exists only in idea, Nature 
itself seems to be incomparably more free than he. It seems 
to enjoy a constant rest, and uninterrupted play; but he is 
bound to his place, bound to his toil. The objective world has 
the mastery. Its power is irresistible. As a mistress or mas- 
ter, it orders man to cultivate the field, to gather the grain, pre- 
pare the food, to build the houses, yea to do all the work. And 
he does it, and must do it. His will is not free. 

Why is this so? Why this dualism, this actual conflict be- 
tween the objective and the subjective? Is nature indeed an 
enemy? Does she sit in her palace as queen, commanding her 
subjects throughout the whole world to do all the work? And 
must they indeed do it? Is there no escape? If this be so there 
is indeed an end of human freedom. The world has never been 
free; it is not now free. Its relation to the objective is that of 
blind necessity; it is fate. Yea more, if the relation between 
the objective and subjective be external as thus described, and 
as it is generally apprehended, freedom in the sphere of nature 
is impossible; it cannot exist there even in germ or in possi- 
bility. In this case man is in a cage, he is in a prison. 

Here we are told: “ Let him accept the condition in which 
he is placed; let him adapt himself to circumstances, let him 
willingly allow himself to be governed by that which is not 
himself, then he will enjoy freedom.’’ Poor comfort this. Is 
the willing slave any less a slave than the unwilling one? Is 
the prisoner in his cell, after being reconciled to his fate, any 
less a prisoner than he was before he was thus reconciled ?, Are 
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the poor heathen whose providence is all fate, any more elevated 
and free than those in Christian lands who feel the chains and 
fetters by which they are bound? The former may be recon- 
ciled to their condition; whilst the latter are not. There is no 
freedom in either case. 

The principle of freedom is neither in the objective nor in 
the subjective, separately considered. Nature of itself cannot 
give freedom, nor can man obtain it by mere submission to her 
laws. The principle is broader and deeper than either the ob- 
jective or the subjective. These are but the forms of its de- 
velopment and manifestation. The principle of freedom is the 
all comprehensive principle of the divine authority itself, 
including in ONE organism beth forms of existence already 
named. The objective and subjective forms of being are not 
two “‘conereta”’ standing side by side; they are one concretum, 
related as body and soul. There are not two life principles; 
there is but one, unfolding itself in a twofold form. As human 
life is one and simple, unfolding itself in the form of soul and 
body, so the creation as a whole has but one life, or one all per- 
vading life principle existing in the twofold form of the objec- 
tive and ‘subjective, the outward and the inward, the material 
and spiritual. Now it is true, as already intimated, we cannot 
predicate freedom of the physical, as for instance the human 
body; yet we can say that man is free when his will is free. 
In this case he is free in the totality of his being. There can 
be no real freedom of the body or of the soul separately, for 
the obvious reason that both are included in one organism. 
When the whole is free then the parts are free, and so the re- 
verse, when the parts are free the whole is free. The members 
of the body are free in virtue of their organie union with the 
body of the free man. The outward freedom is the evidence of 
the inward: or rather it is its expression. The smile playing 
freely upon the countenance, the free motion of the hands, the 
freely spoken words, &c. are the unmistakable evidence of the 
free spirit. So with the great world organism of which we are 
now speaking. We cannot predicate freedom of the physical 
or the material as separated from the metaphysical or moral ; 
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but at the same time we cannot speak of human freedom either 
as disconnected with the natural world. Freedom, like morality, 
to be real must ground itself in the natural. The moral is the 
natural elevated into the sphere of will and thought; so human 
freedom is the natural elevated into the sphere of the free 
spirit. In other words true freedom must be natural. It im- 
plies a normal relation between man and nature, the subjective 
and the objective: its inward spirit must answer to nature's 
outward expression. The thing signified must answer to the 
sign and seal; the thing typified must auswer to the type, the 
idea to the spoken word. The creation as a whole, we have 
said, is God's spoken word. It is His word authoritatively 
spoken, and at the same time it is His word most freely spoken. 
It exists in and by divine authority, and for this very reason 
the whole also exists freely. The creation is free, nature is 
free, free in its own general law; that is, it is the expression, 
the promise, the type, or symbol rather of freedom. The king- 
dom of nature in its relation to the personal creature, man, is 
the form by which he is apprehended by the divine authority. 
Now to be free indeed, that is, to be really personally free, he 
must apprehend even as he is apprehended. He is held by the 
objective, he cannot escape from its presence, he is in the world, 
he is a part of nature’s great organism. But the apprehending 
power is not the objective as such, it is the divine authority in 
the form of the objective. It is not that authority without a 
body, or without the form, nor is it the form without the divine 
contents; but it is the divine in the form of thenatural. Only 
he who apprehends the divine authority in the objective is na- 
ture’s freeman; and he is only free in the degree that he does 
apprehend. He must apprehend that by which he is apprehend- 
ed. He must know it in its ground, in its principle, as well as 
in the forms of its development. He must know it especially 
in its relation to himself, as the ground of his being, as the law 
of his life, as the law of his thinking and all his willing activity. 
He must know it also as the general law of the world’s being, 
of its thinking and willing activity. He must know it as the 
all comprehensive power by which the objective and subjective 
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are held together as one great organism ; as the power which 
unites the whole time form of existence with the eternal or ab- 
solute. He must apprehend as he is apprehended. He is ap- 
prehended in love. The divine authority by which the world 
was made and by which it is ruled is love. The outward, the 
objective, is the symbol of divine love. So the subjective spirit 
must also apprehend in love. It must needs love the divine 
authority as such, it must love all the forms of its manifesta- 
tion. Then its communion with nature will be both intelligent 
and free. 

Finally the subjective spirit must know the divine authority, 
as symbolized in nature, in its design or ultimate end. Its end 
as we have seen, is freedom: the eternal glorification of the 
personal creature. 

He who thus apprehends that by which he is apprehended, 
in its principle, in the forms of its development, in its spirit, 
and in its holy design, we say is free. He is conscious of his 
sonship; he is an heir, a child. ‘The human body then is nota 
cage in which the spirit is confined. The world is not a prison 
in which man is kept under lock and key. The broad and 
beautiful field of nature was not designed to be cultivated by 
slaves. It is the home of the free. The house built by the 
Father for His sons. It is their birth-place, their family resi- 
dence. Nature as a kingdom would have all its subjects to be 
free, free in love, in law, in authority. Hence as symbol it is 
twofold. It is a symbol of law and authority, and of freedom 
in law. We say nature is a kingdom; it has its laws. By 
these itis bound. But it is wonderfully free, just because it is 
bound. The whole phenomenal world is as it were, a free play 
of nature: itis so to speak a lawful play. Every thing that 
comes to pass, every phenomenon, has its lawful cause; yet it 
seems that the general law of causation gives freedom. Every 
drop of water in the ocean is under law, yet how majestically 
free are its swelling waves. The supreme authority has set a 
tabernacle for the sun, yet how majestically free when he 
cometh forth out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a strong man 
to run a race. Ps. xix. 4,8. ‘He goes forth from the end ‘of 
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heaven, and makes his circuit to the ends of it.” How free 
the movements of all the planets. How freely the greater and 
lesser luminaries of heaven shed their light upon the earth ; 
how freely they mingle their beams, and smile while they look 
the one into the face of the other. How free the air by which 
we are surrounded; how freely the millions of living creatures 
upon the face of the earth live and breathe in this their proper 
element. How freely the clouds, those wonderful sailors of the 
air, move from place to place, and bless the earth with the timely 
rain. How freely the dew drops are distilled from the womb of 
the morning. How beautifully free the smile of nature’s lovely 
face whilst it is being fanned by the wings of the wind. How 
free the waving of the branches and foliage upon the trees of 
the forest. How free the play of the beasts of the forest, and 
of the ffeld. How free in their gambols the fishes of the sea. 
How free in their flight and in their notes of praise the feathered 
songsters of the air. How wonderfully free the play of all na- 
ture! Yet all its freedom is in law, in authority. 

Beautiful symbol of human freedom! Man asa child of na- 
ture must needs partake of its general character. ‘Like be- 
getteth like.” The law of nature is also the law of his being. 
Hence he must also partake of the general spirit of freedom 
which that law gives. Human freedom then is natural, and the 
kingdom of nature is a suitable home for man. It is nota 
cage, it is not a prison. It isa temple in which the Lord re- 
sides. It is a house in which the Father lives. It is the home 
in which the spirit dwells. Nature then is the form in which 
the Triune Jehovah takes the human family into His own com- 
munion. It is the form in which the creature lives and moves 
and has its being in God. It is the form in which the personal 
creature lives consciously and hence freely in the divine author- 
ity. 

II. But the life of man is not merely natural, it is also civil. 
The social relation is as essential to the development of human 
life as the natural. Hence we take our second illustration from 
the true idea of civil government, or the state. This is usually 
defined to be ‘“‘a body of persons united together in one commu- 
nity for the defence of their rights’-—‘‘a whole people united 
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into one body politic ’’—a civil power,”—* a civil communi- 
ty’’—*‘a commonwealth,” ‘‘a social compact.” 

The ends of state government are usually regarded as merely 
temporary, such as the defence of property, of life, and rights. 
In this way it is very common, and very convenient too, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Church, or the ecclesiastical power which 
has to do with man’s spiritual and eternal interests. 

By some indeed the state government is regarded simply as 
a human structure, a sort of breast-work thrown up by the 
hands of man for his defence against himself. “ It is a human 
invention, a machinery which man must learn to use to his own 
advantage.”* The people according to this shallow. view make 
the laws sure enough. They make them to suit themselves, to 
suit their own interests, their own advantage. They make their 
own civil officers, and will have them do their bidding. 

Such is the teaching of modern politicians, and such is the 
teaching to an alarming extent of the modern pulpit. It is of 
course popular, and for this very reason a sad comment upon 
popular sentiment. 

The view is a misconception of civil liberty altogether, and 
if carried out to its consequences would make us a nation of 
infidels, and our government an absolute poly-archy ; worse 
even than an anarchy. We pronounce it therefore, without 
the least hesitation, heretical and dangerous. Such teaching 
coming from the pulpit is a disgrace to the pulpit, and a sad 
comment upon the religious sentiment that receives it with favor. 
The civil government ‘‘a human machinery”! a Yankee in- 
vention in successful operation under the improved skill of the 
Nineteenth century. 

According to this view the state, as Cicero would express it, 
is a mere structure upon the waters. It isin a state of con- 
stant flux. It does not maintain for a single day, a fixed 
identity. It is a ship at the mercy of the winds and the waves. 
The'very next popular wind that blows against it may sink it 
to the bottom of the ocean. But whether the popular gale be 
favorable or adverse, what becomes of true civil freedom in any 





* See Beecher’s Sermon: “ Moral theory of civil liberty.” \ 
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case? If the civil law be nothing more than the aggregate of 
the popular will, standing as it stands, changing as it changes, 
how can it either give or defend freedom? Suppose the popu- 
lar will be itself unfree, blinded by ignorance and enslaved by 
passion, can it then give freedom? Or suppose the aggregate 
of that will be intelligent and free, by what power does it main- 
tain its freedom, and whence does it obtain the right to give 
out its will as civil law? . Has it this power or this right in it- 
self? Has the majority any more right to rule a minority 
than one man has to rule the multitudes? If the citizens are 
older than the state, and if they with their own hands have put 
up the structure; if it bea self-constituted thing, it may also 
destroy itself at will. Ifit be a mere social compact, a partner- 
ship entered into for mutual advantage, why may not that com- 
pact be broken as soon as each individual may form the conceit 
that it would be for his benefit to set up for himself? What 
right then has the one part to coerce the other part? What 
right, according to this theory, had our government to thrash 
the south, because they wished to withdraw from the union ? 

The Scriptural view of the State is entirely different from 
this. St. Paul declares, in unmistakable words, that the civil 
government is a “‘ power ordained of God.” It is a divine in- 
stitution! it is the necessary and specific form under which 
human life, in its manifold departments, is developed and ac- 
tualized. As Hagel has expressed it, “ the State is the actual- 
ness of the moral idea, the divine will present in the actual 
form and organization of a world-unfolding spirit.” 

It is the entire human family organized, animated, and 
bound together by a common and specific law, giving form and 
character to all individual human life. And as man lives and 
has his being in God, this law must necessarily be the divine 
will. The general goes before the particular. The State is 
older than the human individual. It is the relation into which 
every man is born. The idea must needs precede its actualiza- 
tion. This turns the table entirely. Instead of man’s making 
the State, the State makes him. Instead of his making the 
law, he is made by the law and under the law. It is the plastic 
power of his whole life. He is created in it, he lives in 
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He is subject, and not lord and king. Men might as well un- 
dertake to make suns and moons, and to hang up lamps on the 
ceiling of the natural heavens, as to undertake to construct and 
run “the machinery (so called) of civil government.” 

The all comprehensive State organization may take different 
forms. It may take the monarchical, the aristocratic, or the 
republican form. This does not alter the case. It is still a 
power ordained of God; it is still a devine government. It 
has of course its outward form, its human side. It is allied to 
nature. It has its temporal ends to subserve. But these are 
not its highest ends, and are not to be placed in opposition to 
its internal side or spirit. Its end is the well-being, the free- 
dom of the subject; his internal and external freedom. This 
end it gains by actualizing its own idea. When in the State 
organization law reigns supreme, when its love principle is ap- 
prehended in its deepest ground, when the whole is appre- 
hended as a power ordained of God, then the citizens are free, 
and only then. The State, as a divine institution, is the only 
ground of civil freedom. No other ground has yet been dis- 
covered; no other can be discovered. There zs no other. 
There may be preferences for one form of government and ob- 
jections to another form. Some may prefer the monarchical, 
and others the republican. The actual reigning sovereignty 
may be in a king or in the people; but when it is forgotten 
that the ultimate sovereignty is in God, and that the proximate 
is actually a vicegerency, there is no freedom. It is not the 
form of government, as chosen by the people, that secures 
their liberties. This form may suit their tastes exactly, and 
they may imagine that they have discovered a machinery that 
works admirably, yet it may not give them freedom, nor are 
they free in its use. Where the divine idea of civil govern- 
ment dies out in a community or nation, there the government 
becomes absolute, no matter what may be its form. There 
may be an absolute republic as well as an absolute monarchy. 
The popular will may tyrannize as well as the individual will. 
The true ground of freedom is fundamental law as such, which 
exists in the world as the true representative of the Majesty 
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in the heavens, governing alike the governing and the 
governed. : 

In the State organization the relation of civil magistrate 
and citizen must of course exist; but it is divinely established. 
The king may have come to the throne by inheritance, or the 
President may have been elected by the people, the coronation _ 
in the one case, and the inauguration in the other are investi- 
‘tures in divine office. The civil magistrate is a minister of God. 
He bears the sword not merely of utilitarian, but of vindicatory 
justice. The civil rulers of our government, we are aware, are 
regarded as the servants of the people, because elected by 
them. But if they are their servants, they are poor miserable 
creatures indeed. No! let such low and INFIDEL view be 
foreign. The civil ruler is God’s vicegerent, and to Him he is 
accountable, and not to the people. What a relief and com- 
fort to good citizens; how freely they breathe, when assured 
that their rulers are not time-servers; that they will do “ just 
what is right,” regardless of popular opinion. ‘ Happy are 
the people who are in such a case.” Now, we know from the 
history of nations, that the following cases are possible: 


a. The king or ruler may be a good man. He may fill his 
office in God’s name and fear. The government may be rightly 
administered ; but the people are bad and rebellious. They 
have forgotten God, and do not fear Him. They have no reve- 
rence for civil law and authority as such. The true idea of 
the State organization has died out among them. In their 
view the king isno more than another man; hence the civil 
law has lost its authority, it has no force, no power to regulate. 
In this case the people are not free. 

b. The ruler may be a bad man, a usurper, a tyrant! and 
the citizens may be good. If not loyal to the crown, at least 
law-loving and law-abiding. But being under a tyrannical 
rule, they are not free. 

e. The ruler and the ruled may be bad. There may be 
either an agreement or disagreement of will and sentiment. 
But in this case the whole national mind and will are “‘ anomoi.”’ 
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The whole body politic is diseased ; there is no soundness in it, 
and hence of course there is fo freedom. 

d. The ruler and a@ part of the pedple may be good and 
loyal, and a part may be bad and disloyal. In this case there 
will be a disturbance in the State organism. There will be a 
conflict ; hostility and war may be the result. In this case the 
‘ people are in danger, and hence not free. In all the cases 
named thus far there is disturbance in the body politic. There 
is disease. Hence the government does not gain its end; it 
does not give and secure freedom. 

e. The rulers and the ruled, finally, may both be good. In 
this case the reigning State sovereignty answers to the ultimate 
sovereignty. It is its expression, the form of its actualization. 
The will of the king or ruler is the will of God. The vice- 
gerency is true to its trust, it is real. All municipal regula- 
tions and legislative enactments are in agreement with funda- 
mental law. They are the form indeed in which this law 
develops its principle and life in the State organism, giving it 
health and vigor. The civil authority is the divine authority 
apprehending, holding together in one community, and govern. 
ing the citizens. They in turn apprehend that by which they 
are apprehended. They love the king and the kingdom, not 
from motives of temporal interest, but from principle. They 
love the law for its own sake; they reverence and obey their 
rulers, not as men, but as the representatives of the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. They are consciously in law, and 
delight in it. It is not a yoke, it is nota burden. Its au- 
thority is not the stern command of a foreign king, but the 
friendly voice of a parent. In a word, the law is love, and 
love in them is its fulfilment. It is hardly necessary to state 
that the citizens of such a community are free, and prosperous. 
They have a country, they have a nation, and this nation has 
its history. It has gathered up the wealth and treasures of 
past ages. It has fallen heir to the world’s literature, its fine 
arts, its reminiscences, its wisdom, and these are really all its 
own. It has also fallen heir to the gifts of nature! the king- 
dom of nature is tributary to this kingdom. In such a govern- 
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ment, or nation, the people are not strangers, they are at 
home, they are sons; and hence they are of course free. 

But their freedom is not lawlessness by any means. It is 
not the privilege of the people to do as they list. Nor is the 
government a social compact formed from motives of interest 
with which they happen to be well pleased, because it is a 
PROFITABLE copartnership. The civil law is the very ground, 
the principle, and the essential factor of their freedom. They 
will as the State wills, and this wills as God wills, and hence 
they will freely. The individual will has the general State 
law, the general law of humanity, as its contents. As indi- 
vidual human life can only hold in its concrete connection with 
the general life of the race, and this again as it is in God, so 
the individual will can only be will really and truly; that is, 
it can only be intelligent and free in the general law and au- 
thority of the State as a power ordained of God. This, we 
maintain, is the only ground of freedom, and only he is the 
free citizen who has discovered this ground and stands upyn 
it. Let us take, for illustration, the national flag ; the flag of 
our own national government. We now see it lifted up and given 
to the breeze. It waves triumphantly over the gilded arches 
of our recently endangered, but now consummated Union. 
We love that flag, not merely because it is “red, white and 
blue,” not simply because it is a “star-spangled banner,”’ we 
love it as the symbol, the emblem and pledge of our national 
freedom; and as we look upon it we cannot help but pray: 
‘« Zong may it wave over the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.”” Can we expect this prayer to be answered without 
any reference to the staff which supports the flag? Must it 
not be upheld by the strong arm of the law? Must it not be 
defended by the royal power of authority? It is indeed a 
symbol of freedom, but freedom IN law and authority. 

Nor is it freedom in a State authority that is disconnected 
with the ultimate sovereignty, as though God, after He had 
organized the State, had withdrawn His presence from it, or as 
though the right to rule had been given once for all coming 
time. The Lord, we maintain, is a factor of the world’s his- 
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tory. The necessary relation of human society was ordained 
by Him in the form of the State organism, and from Him it 
derives all its life and power, as from a perennial fountain. 
He did not only build the ship of State; He is also in the 
ship to guide it across the ocean of time. By Him kings reign 
and decree justice. They are the vicegerents, not of a far dis- 
tant monarch, but of the ever present Lord, who is concealed 
from outward view only by the thin veil of sense. The State 
authority, we repeat, is the divine authority in this specific 
form. This is the omnipotent arm that upholds the flag of 
civil freedom. This is the sure protection of individual life, 
of personal property and rights. 

Here a friend looks over our shoulder, and remarks: “ All 
true, but be careful that you do not carry out your view so far 
as to make the State organization a mystical body, like the 
Church, in virtue of such vital relation to its head.” If the 
view be correct, it must be carried out, let it lead us where it 
will. That by the way is a sickly prudence indeed that would 
caution us against following the truth, lest it might introduce 
us into company that is not very popular. 

To say right out that the relation between the Lord, who is 
King over all, and the State is vital, and that it is a mys- 
tical body in virtue of such vital relation, does not by any 
means confound the true idea of the State with that of the 
Church. We have said that the Lord is Mediator per se, that 
He is the personal love-bond between the Creator and the 
works which He has made, that the whole creation is an or- 
ganism; but this does not destroy the idea of specific differ- 
ence. It is the ground rather in which all such difference 
holds. We have spoken of the kingdom of nature as a form 
of the divine government, and of natural freedom as the 
result; and now we have spoken of the State as another form 
of the divine government, and as the only true ground of civil 
freedom. 

The abnormal history of the world proves the correctness 
of this view, as well as the normal civil relation which we have 
supposed. Darkness presupposes light, error presupposes 
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truth, so the abnormal implies the normal. The wickedness of 
wicked kings appears as wickedness, and is punished in virtue 
of the divine authority enshrined in the State government. 
The Lord reigns in this form. Thrones totter and fall. 
Dynasties are changed. The Lord dethrones kings, and puts 
others in their stead; and all this He does not in an outward 
or arbitrary way; but by asserting and vindicating the awful 
majesty of His law as incorporated in the State. It is just 
this internal and necessary connection between the reigning 
and ultimate State sovereignty that St. Paul had in view, when 
he delivered that memorable exhortation that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all 
men; for kings, and for all that are in authority. 1 Tim. ii. 2. 
The reason and encouragement given, is the fact that there is 
“one mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.”’ 
Kings stand between God and man, it is true; yet there is but 
one Mediator, and the civil governments, with their kings and 
rulers, are but a form of His mediatorship. For we must not 
forget that Christ, as mediator, is King and Lord to rule, as 
well as High Priest, to atone for sin, and Prophet to instruct. 
According to this view, then, the State is allied to the moral and 
spiritual world. It is designed to discipline and educate man 
for a higher state of being. It is a specific form, in which the 
powers of the everlasting kingdom have come down to earth, 
that they might apprehend the children of men, and lift them 
up into the state of their final destiny. It is designed, of 
course, to secure and perpetuate freedom here; but not that 
its holy flame may be smothered in the grave; but that, like a 
friendly spirit, it may lead us through the dark valley and 
shadow of death into the land of final rest and peace—the 
land of perfect freedom. 

III. Since, however, the human family is affected by sin, 
since the great state-organism is diseased, its divinely ordained 
powers cannot of themselves effect that for which they were 
designed. The divine authority, therefore, apprehends the 
human spirit by a still higher form, in which are comprehended 
the powers of a new creation. ‘ What the law” (whether 
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natural, civil or moral) “could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit.” What shall we say, then, 
in regard to the relation of Christ’s kingdom to the kingdom 
of nature and to the civil powers that be? The end of His 
coming into the world is here declared to be the fulfilment of 
the righteousness of the law in us,“and in the same chapter is 
contained the wonderful prophecy, that the whole creation, 
which was made subject to vanity, and groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now, “ shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” 

The fulfilment of the righteousness of the law, then, what- 
ever may have been the form of its revelation, in the children 
of men is their liberty, and into this glorious liberty the king- 
dom of nature shall be delivered. Freedom of the creature, 
the personal and impersonal creature in virtue of their organic 
union, is here obviously declared to be the end of redemption 
through Christ. Shall we infer from this that Christianity is 
merely remedial, and that after it has lifted the curse from na- 
ture, and restored man fully to his normal relations, its specific 
and distinctive form, namely, that of the:Church, will be given 
up, and its life absorbed in the general life of the State? This 
is the view of Hagel, Rothe and others. That the philosopher, 
whose religion all resolves itself ultimately into morality, 
should, from his stand-point, hold this view, is quite natural. 
The State perfected, the State as the full and complete actual- 
ization of the “moral idea,” is, according to this view, the 
highest conceivable form of human life. Then, of course, 
after all the moral agencies used to bring about the final con- 
summation of all things have accomplished their work, they 
will be no longer needed. The Church, as a moral power in 
the world, will then no longer need a distinct organization ; 
her laity will have become mere citizens, and her offices and 
powers will be identified with those of the State. From the 
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moral stand-point, we say, this view is quite natural. The 
Church, in the mean time, may be used by the State, as in 
most of the European kingdoms at the present day, as a sort 
of police system, to keep the masses in order. But when she 
is no longer needed for this purpose, the heavy taxes to keep 
up the Church establishment can be saved. . . . 

In this view we can only speak of natural, and civil or moral 
freedom, as the natural and moral kingdoms are the only forms 
in which the human spirit issapprehended by the divine law. 

That a Theologian, who occupies the Christological stand- 
point, as for instance Professor Rothe, should hold this view, 
is to us unaccountable, except on the ground of inconsequence 
or inconsistency. If the Son of God has really come in the 
flesh, and if in consequence “the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,’”’ this kingdom must have its divinely ordained powers, 
specifically different from those of the State. The new creation 
in Christ Jesus develops the law of its own peculiar life: and 
just as in the sphere of nature it is impossible for one kingdom 
to develop into another, as for instance, the mineral into the 
vegetable, or the vegetable into the animal, so it is impossible 
for the Church to develop into the State, or the State into the 
Church. The history of the one may condition the history of 
the other. Like the vegetable and animal kingdoms, they 
may occupy the same territory. The one may minister to the 
well-being of the other. The members of the one may even 
be members of the other; yet in idea, in principle and in the 
forms of their development, they are distinct and specifically 
different. We may therefore with propriety speak of religious 
or Christian freedom, just as we do of natural and moral free- 
dom. All depends upon our correct view of Christianity. 
Has it come to us in the way of a historical process, or has it 
not? Is it organic? Or is it a mere spiritual influence felt 
by each individual for himself? Is it a new creation per se ? 
Or is it merely a divine influence at work to cure the evils that 
affect the old creation? Has Christ really a mystical body ? 
Or are Christians merely His disciples in an outward way? Is 
Christianity really churchly, or is it not? It must either be 
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the one or the other. The Church is either the body of Christ, 
the “fullness of Him that filleth all in all,” as declared by St. 
Paul, or this scripture is untrue. Here, by the way, we take 
this opportunity of correcting a very great mistake. During 
the discussion of the Church question within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, whilst we have been insisting on a more 
churchly piety and more churchly views, we have been speaking 
and writing all along as though there were really an unchurchly 
Christianity; and the question really has been: ‘ Which is the 
best, the churchly or the unchurchly?’’ This, we say, is a 
great mistake. THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS AN UNCHURCHLY 
CHRISTIANITY. There is no fact that has ever been more fully 
sustained by observation than this fact, namely, that a falling 
away from the faith in the Holy Catholic Church is a falling 
away from Christ. ‘* No Church, no Christ,” is as true prac- 
tically as it is theologically. The unchurchly sects of our 
time and of our country are a melancholy proof of this truth. 
It will of course be regarded as very uncharitable to deny to 
them the Christian name. They say continually: ‘Lo, here 
is Christ, and lo, there is Christ ;’’ but have they Christ really ? 
They have their emotions, their views of the Bible, their piety, 
and so on; but have they really the Christian piety? Do 
their endlessly conflicting views, their rivalry, their bigotry, 
their worship, and their general practice, evince the spirit of 
Christ? Is this the religious liberty that Christ gives? Is it 
really His will that the Holy Bible, the written word of God, 
which takes its whole character from the incarnate Word, should 
be made to teach a thousand contradictory things? Is this 
religious, we mean Christian, freedom, that sects may multiply 
at will, and that each individual may have the right of private 
judgment and private practice, regardless of all Church law or 
authority? This we are told is Protestantism, and it must either 
be this or Roman Catholicism. “This is the solution of the 
great problem of religious freedom.” If this be so, good Lord 
deliver us from it. It is not Christianity; it is not the Chris- 
tian freedom. It is lawlessness of the worst kind. So furious 
and wild is this lawless mass of “ intelligent”’ individuals, that 
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they never stop to ask the question: On what ‘ground has 
every man the right to interpret the Bible for himself, and to 
be a Christian for himself, independently of the united wisdom 
of the Church? Or if here and there you meet with one who 
does stop to ask this question, he will answer it by telling you: 
‘God loves us all alike, He has given every man a Bible, and 
to God every man is directly accountable, and not to man, and 
not to the Church, which is but a human institution.” He will 
say further: ‘ Religion is spiritual; the Spirit of God appre- 
hends the spirit of each individual, and makes him a Christian 
according to his own idiosyncrasy.”’ 

The Christian freedom, according to this fancy, is the 
privilege of each individual to go to heaven in his own balloon 
—in the balloon of his own subjectivity; for a real balloon is 
objective, and cannot be prepared by any one without the aid 
of his fellow-men. There is in fact nothing in God's universe 
with which this fancy can be compared. We had thought its 
extreme folly might be illustrated by a fable of the leaves of 
the forest, who had a consultation about their freedom. As 
they enjoyed very much the influence of the wind, and were 
refreshed by it time after time, they expressed a united wish 
that they might be no longer bound by the general law of 
nature, which has produced each leaf and holds it in its place. 
They prayed that they might be freed from this bond, so that 
they could go from place to place at pleasure. But when their 
prayer was answered, they all withered and died, and fell to 
the ground. But this is a mere fable. It would be a slander 
to suppose that the leaves of the forest, held in lovely union 
and communion, could offer such a prayer. ‘* The intelligent” 
of the Nineteenth century, who have discovered that the 
Church is a mere human institution, that all ecclesiasticism is 
priestcraft, and that all faith in the Church as a divine his- 
torical institution is popery, are alone entitled to the honor of 
being in advance “in the march of freedom,” individual free- 
dom, not in organic Christian law, but separated from it. We 
say, let them take all the honor and all the pleasure of this 
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kind of freedom. Go forward in the march, each sect by 
itself, and each individual by himself. Fight the great ad- 
versary of souls each in his own way; you will know best how 
to do it. Make your own creed, your own laws, and have 
everything just your own way. Yes, let sectism and indi- 
vidualism, since we have them, reign. But, is this the reign 
of Christian freedom? Is it not the freedom of the withered 
leaf? Is it not the freedom of the surging waves of the dead 
sea? These are still under law; we must therefore ask once 
more, is not this the freedom of the foolish virgins, who are 
excluded from the kingdom of heavenly glory because they 
failed to secure oil for the vessels of their lamps according to 
the established law of the kingdom of grace? It is nothing 
else. Jt is a grand delusion. 

Since the development of human life, in all its stages, is ab- 
normal, since the depravity of human nature is total, since sin 
has become historical, the Christian religion, as soteriological 
power, must needs be historical likewise. A mere spiritual or 
moral influence from above, however powerful it might be, 
could not save. The Word must really be made flesh, the Son 
of God must really become the son of man. And the incar- 
nation fact must hold for all coming time. As the abnormal 
development started in the first Adam, the normal development 
must needs start in the second Adam. And as the first has 
been going forward in the way of historical process, the second 
must needs go forward in the same way. Redemption, to be 
complete, must be as broad and deep as humanity. So it is in 
fact. Christianity is the absolute religion, answering to every 
conceivable want of our nature. It is life and power, and 
must of course, as all life, have its own peculiar form of de- 
velopment. It 7s organic, and like the State organism, it has 
its external and internal sides. It is the supernatural order of 
grace in the natural. This is the form in which the heavenly ~ 
powers come to us and apprehend us: they come in the form 
of an objective, historical institution, that is, in the form of 
the Christian Church. This is “the body of Christ, the FULL- 
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Ness of Him that filleth all in all.” This is the form in which 
the Lord reigns graciously and mediatorially. The kingdom 
of nature, as we have seen, is a form also of the Lord’s 
mediatorial reign, and the State organism is another specific 
form of the same divine reign; but neither in nature nor in 
the State does the Lord reign graciously. What we mean by 
the Lord’s mediatorial rule in the form of nature and the State, 
is simply this, that human life does not hold in Him immediately, 
but mediately. He sustains life through natural means, and 
in the relation which we designate the State He rules in the 
form of vicegerency, 7. ¢., mediately. 

In the Church, the Lord reigns both as Mediator and as 
Saviour. Here He graciously communicates His own life in 
regeneration, Ie forgives sins, justifies, and sanctifies. Here, 
in a word, He is Redeemer. He redeems from sin, He redeems 
unto life. 

The natural, or State life, can never become a saving power. 
As a form of divine authority, it apprehends the human spirit, 
and demands of it obedience; but it cannot give the power to 
obey; it cannot regenerate its subjects; and hence cannot 
make them free. In the form, however, of the Christian 
Church, the divine authority so apprehends the human spirit 
as to communicate to it the principle and power of obedience. 
Hence in the Church alone is to be found true religious free- 
dom. Not the freedom of the anti-nomian, nor the freedom of 
the separatist, nor the freedom of the unsacramental hosts of 
God's non-elect, where, in each case, the binding power is in- 
dividual caprice or party arbitrariness. 

Christian freedom, we say, stands in Church authority. 
Here the principle of authority, in Christ Jesus, is the very 
principle of free obedience. It is born in the subjects of the 
kingdom of grace, and is really their own. It is the holy love- 
bond which unites them to their glorified Head, and at the same 
time unites them together as children of the sdme family ; it is 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” which “‘ makes 
us free from the law of sin and death.” This “Spirit of life’’ 
is indeed the Spirit of adoption, by which we call God our 
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Father, and by which we are owned as His children, and if 
children, then free. 

But the Church, we know, is one, holy, and Catholic. Her 
authority, therefore, cannot apprehend the human spirit in 
contradictory forms. There may be diversity, but there cannot 
be contradiction. We can conceive, for instance, that the 
ecclesiastical government may, in the development of the 
Church, take different forms; the Episcopal, the Papal, and 
the Presbyterian, answering to the different forms of State 
government; but in no case must it be self-contradictory. To 
prove itself to be divine, it must needs maintain its identity. 
As the Church herself cannot fail, or lose her identity, she 
cannot give up the principle of authority. This is essential to 
her unity. There must needs be an Episcopate, an overseer- 
ship, an eldership (for the New Testament episcopos, and pres- 
buteros mean the same thing); but whether it be vested in one 
or many persons in any given period of the Church’s history, 
does not, we think, affect the apostolical succession. It is for 
the divine succession itself we contend. Without it the unity of 
the Church is destroyed, and Christianity must prove a failure. 
The principle of Church authority unfolded in her constitution 
is that by which she settled the sacred canon itself; it is that 
by which she ordains ministers; it is that by which she deter- 
mines what is scriptural and what is not; and it is at once 
obvious that if this principle were not divine, the Church could 
not long exist. But we must not conceive of the Church’s au- 
thority as a distinctive principle unfolding itself in her bosom. 
It is the form rather in which the whole Church, as an objective 
institution of the means of divine grace, apprehends the human 
spirit. In virtue of her mystical union with her glorified Head, 
all her means of grace are divinely appointed, and those who 
administer them are clothed with divine authority. They bear in 
their hands the keys of the kingdom, and “ what they bind on 
earth is bound in heaven, and what they loose on earth is loosed 
in heaven.” They preach with divine authority; they are the 
very ambassadors of Christ; they administer the sacraments 
in His name and in His stead. In this consists the validity of 
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the sacraments, and not upon the subjective condition of either 
the minister or of those to whom he ministers. In the divine 
authority, as thus objectively revealed in the Church, we say 
true freedom stands. On this holy ground the principle of 
authority and subjective freedom are found to be identical. In 
love the Saviour reigns in the kingdom of His grace, and in 
love the subjects of His kingdom obey. They are here con- 
sciously in Christ, the personal love-bond, which holds them in 
the free communion of the saints of all ages and countries— 
the blessed communion of all the saints with the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

But the Church is also Catholic, and as such she is destined 
to sanctify all the relations of human life. The redemption 
offered in this form is full and complete. The human relation, 
which we have designated “the natural,” is not destroyed by 
any means, by the power of Christianity; but it is sanctified, 
changed from the abnormal into the normal. The curse is 
removed from nature. “The creature,” that is, the creation, 
“is delivered from the bondage of corruption,” and this de- 
liverance is at once its elevation “into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” 

So, too, the relation which we have designated “ the State,” 
is sanctified. This includes, of course, the family relation ; 
because the State is only the family amplified. Whilst, in the 
nature of the case, the State cannot become the form of the 
Church’s life, the organizations being essentially distinct, it is 
equally true that the State cannot be superseded by the Church. 
Yet they are so related, that the civil relation is sanctified by 
the Church, and is elevated into her own sphere.- Christianity 
sanctifies every thing by its hallowed touch, and baptizes it in 
its own name. It secures to the citizen the freedom, the civil 
freedom we mean, which the State authority of itself could not 
give. 

The divine authority, as we have shown, apprehends the 
human spirit in the form of the natural and civil governments, 
to the end that it may be free; but in themselves they are 
mere binding power, essentially necessary to the end in view it 


——_ 
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is true, yet not adequate. The apprehending power, in the 
form of the new’ creation in Christ Jesus, enables the human 
spirit to apprehend that by which it is apprehended. It en- 
ables it to apprehend not only the powers of the new creation 
itself, but also the powers of the old creation in their relation 
to the new. They are free indeed whom Christ makes free as 
His subjects in the kingdom of nature, as His subjects in the 
kingdom of State, and as His subjects in the higher kingdom 
of His grace. They are free in all these relations, just because 
in Christ they are children of God, children in whom the divine 
law, in whatever forms it may have been revealed, has come to 
its fulfilment as the law of love. When in the end they come 
to apprehend fully as they are apprehended, when they shall 
know even as they are known in the kingdom of glory, their 
freedom will be complete. 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Amen. 





Arr. IV.—ANTHROPOLOGICAL STATISTICS.* 





BY LEWIS H. STEINER. 





Gvyor in his little treatise on ‘Earth and Man” has shown 
that the geographical and spiritual centre of the human race 
was Western Asia, “and that the degradation of man was possi- 
ble from the very fact that he was free, of a perfectible nature, 
and consequently capable also of falling. In the path of de- 
velopment, not to advance is to go back; it is impossible to re- 
main stationary.” Man who should grow in perfection by the 
constant exercise of the higher faculties of his nature, by strug- 
gling against the evil inclinations of a perverted will,—man de- 
scends evermore, and proceeds from fall to fall, if he neglects 
those divine gifts, and abandons himself to the low instincts of 





* Investigations on the Military and Anthropological Statistics of American Sol- 
diers. By Benjamin Apthorp Gould, Ph. D., Actuary to the U. 8. Sanitary Com- 
mission. Hurd and Houghton, 1869. 655 pages, 8vo. 
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his animal nature. He goes down to the life of the brute, 
whose form and semblance he takes. And what will come to 
pass if, separated from his God, and forgetting Him, he volun- 
tarily stops the sources of the higher life, and moral life? Re- 
mote from the sources of tradition, where he might renew the 
temper of his faith, he remains unarmed with that mighty nature 
that subjugates him; he yields in the struggle, and vanquished, 
bears soon upon his figure the ineffaceable mark of bondage. 
Thus, perhaps, might one, I do not say explain, but conceive, the 
incontestable influence of each continent, and each region of the 
earth, on the physical forms, the character and the tempera- 
ment of the man who dwells in it, and the degeneracy of his 
type in proportion as he is removed from the place of his origin, 
and the focus of his religious traditions. Renouncing moral 
liberty, which exists only in goodness, man gives to nature 
power over himself, submits to it, and thus are traced and dis- 
tinguished, a race of Eastern Asia, an African race, an Austra- 
lian race, a Polynesian race, an American race. Necessarily 
this transformation must have taken place early in the history 
of mankind, and “the origin of the human races is a fact be- 
yond our observation and anterior to all history, and, like all 
other origins, is screened by an impenetrable veil.” 

In the changes, physical and mental, referred to by the author 
quoted, the influences of climate and other agencies incident to 
man’s terrestrial location have slowly and imperceptibly, but 
none the less certainly, exercised a mighty power. Hence 
wherever these influences are most favorable to physical devel- 
opment we should find the best evidences of activity, energy and 
high intellectuality,—all, however, kept from attaining their 
highest form, when a recognition of Christianity and its wonder- 
ful power of raising man above the mere sphere of the animal, 
is absent. ‘We are subject to the influences of climate and 
the other agencies of geographical location, just as we are pos- 
sessed by virtue of our animal nature of certain passions and 
proclivities; by the power of grace, however, we are enabled to 
keep our souls, despite these influences and tendencies, free 
from a downward tendency, thanks to Him who was a man like 
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us in all respects, save sin, and who has granted unto all men 
the power of resisting the world, the flesh and the devil, and 
the inestimable privilege of brotherhood with Him in the 
Father’s family.” 

All the geographical advantages needed for the due develop- 
ment of the physical man are found in North America, especial- 
ly in the United States. Physical geography has shown us its 
fitness “‘to play a part in the history of humanity, very differ- 
ent indeed from that of Asia and Europe, but not less glorious, 
not less useful to all mankind.” Still the people or rather 
peoples, here busy in the drama of life are not autocthonous. 
They have been driven hither by persecution—hoping to find 
liberty of conscience as regards the form of worship they deem 
most suited to their religious views; by want and suffering from 
the crowded villages of Ireland or the teeming cities of the conti- 
nent,—anxious to acquire food, clothing and shelter for them- 
selves and their loved ones; by political proscription,—fleeing 
from the hard blows of tyranny or aristocracy to seek that free- 
dom which recognizes man for his own worth, and does not stamp 
a value upon him on account of brave or honored ancestry; by 
adventure—wearied with the monotonous routine into which 
their native lands have insensibly fallen and the tiresome want 
of novelty that belongs to countries bearing the impress of man’s 
power and genius all over them, to find that which shall chal- 
lenge all the daring and courage possessed by an adventurous 
spirit; by love of gain,—despairing of success where every 
avenue to wealth is thronged with myriads of toilers, to carve 
out for themselves new roads to success and wealth. And this 
motley current of emigrants, increasing in size and numbers 
with each succeeding year, has poured into our ports, and thence 
spread itself over the wide territory of the United States, losing 
its original peculiarities with the lapse of years and the imper- 
ceptible action of geographical conditions, has constituted what 
we know as the American people. Differing in origin, manner» 
customs, religions, these people have fused together and formed 
—not a new race (that is the business of centuries) but a new 
people, taking a high rank among the first powers of the earth. 
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It would be an interesting subject to set forth the curious re- 
sults of this mongrel emigration as regards mental and religious 
developments. Naturally all the excesses in both metaphysics 
and religion, that might be caused by a sudden transference 
from slavish subordination to authority, to a region where free- 
dom has a tendency to riotous disregard of authority, would be 
found here. The school of Paine here finds its followers, the 
devotee of spiritualism his numerous companions, material- 
ism its host of friends and supporters, and Brigham Young his 
thousands of deluded and misguided subjects. But here also, 
notwithstanding the erratic types it sometimes assumes, religion 
has its humble, faithful supporters, whose lives bear abundant 
evidence to their practical recognition of the universal brother- 
hood of believers and the claims of unconverted man upon them 
for instruction in those truths that make for his eternal welfare. 
But, however interesting such a subject might be to the student 
of mankind, our task at present is something simpler. We 
propose simply to look at some of the physical aspects of our 
people, restricting our article to such as have been noted more 
peculiarly of the male sex between the ages of 18 and 45, draw- 
ing our materials from the excellent monograph that has been 
prepared by the patient student and eminent astronomer, Dr. 
B. A. Gould, after an exhaustive study of facts accumulated 
by the inspectors of the Sanitary Commission during our recent 
war for the preservation of the Union. It will be understood that 
whatever results are presented by Dr. G., have been obtained 
from a consideration of males fit for military duty, that is free 
from indications of serious bodily or mental infirmity, 

From the first call issued by President Lincolm in 1861 for 
seventy thousand men, to the end of the war, the number of 
army enlistments was 2,480,00) whites, of which 1,523,267 
were known to be native born citizens, 53,532 British Americans, 
45,508 English, 144,221 Irish, 176,817 Germans. These 
figures serve to show that the composition of the army was 
largely made up of native Americans, and it is fair to presume 
that a considerable portion of those who claimed foreign birth 
were naturalized citizens. The total number of deaths during 
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service was about 250,000, and of casualties 858,000, “‘ making 
the ratio of deaths to the whole number of casualties as 100 
to 343.” 

Age ef Volunteers. An investigation has been made on this 
point of 1,012,263 enlisted men, and 37,184 commissioned offi- 
cers, of whom 1} per cent. of the men, and 34 per cent. of the 
officers were not between the ages of 18 and45. Taking away 
from the number of men, those not included within the military 
limits, we get the following facts ; 


Years. 
Average age at last birthday, 25.325 
“ “ at time ofenlistment, 25.8083 
Of the age of 18 there were 13.27 per cent. 
under 21 “ as 29.52 
mi ” 58.34 
“ 3 « ” 76.57 


Taking away from the number of officers, those not included 
within the military limits, and we get a remainder of 35,953 ; 
and their average age at last birthday was 29.8338 years. 

The facts thus far presented are of value in showing the mag- 
nitude of the army, and the average age of the men composing 
it, but they are only preliminary to the physical data which 
now claim our attention. 

Height. The height of nearly a million and a quarter of men 
was obtained, and the average of the white soldiers was 67.639 
inches. In discussing the heights as compared with ages the 
following inferences have been obtained : 

‘1. That the rate of growth undergoes a sudden diminution 
at about the ageof twenty years, the increase of stature continu- 
ing nevertheless uninterruptedly until about the age of twenty- 
four. 2. That for a year or two after this latter epoch the 
height remains nearly stationary, if indeed it does not di- 
minish, after which aslight increase again manifests itself, and 
continues until the full stature is attained. 3. That the nor-~ 
mal epoch of maximum stature must generally be placed, at © 
least for American States, as late as thirty years, but that it 
varies for different classes of men.” 
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As regards the third inference it was found that the maxi- 
mum height was attained at 31 years for native Americans and 
Irish, while the Germans, seem to reach the same at twenty- 
three. It was found, moreover, that there were “ agencies con- 
nected with the State furnishing the men’’—that is the State 
in which they resided—which had some effect upon stature. 
Those from the Western States were taller than the Eastern 
soldiers. But latitude seems to exert noinfluence upon stature, 
nor is it a distinctive characteristic of nationality. It is also 
proven that it does not depend to any great degree upon do- 
mestic circumstances, or elevation of the district inhabited, inas- 
much as while the tallest men in Kentucky, Tennessee and West 
Virginia were from the Alleghanies, yet men of great height 
were also furnished by the prairies of Indiana and Illinois. The 
tallest man in the army was an Indiana lieutenant, who mea- 
sured 82} inches, and the shortest an Ohio private, who was 
only 40 inches. 

Color of hair, eyes, and complexion. In every 1000 men, 
there were 306 with brown hair, 250 dark, 235 light, 136 
black, 37 sandy, 26 red, and 10 gray; 449 had blue eyes, 243 
gray, 128 hazel, 104 dark, and 76 black ; and 608 had light com- 
plexion, 324 dark, and 68 medium. 

Occupations. In every 1000 men, 487 had been engaged in 
agriculture, 252 in mechanical pursuits, 35 in commerce, 16 
were professional men, 6 printers, 163 laborers, and 41 had 
followed miscellaneous pursuits. Here we see that nearly one 
half of our soldiers had been drawa from among the tillers of 
the soil, and the inference is a fair one that the latter bear about 
that proportion to the entire male population of our country 
between the ages of 18 and 45. 

Physical statistics. The value of these depends upon our recog- 
nition of the existence of typical ideas as entities and not mere 
abstractions. Each individual is an effort at the full attainment 
of such an idea, which owing to a thousand perturbating causes 
he may not attain in some or many particulars. If, however, 
we examine a sufficient number of individuals, “under circum- 
stances sufficiently varied, we may arrive at a knowledge of the 
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form and dimensions of the ideal, typical plant, or animal or 
man,—to which all individuals are approximations.” The 
sculptor gets his ideal human form not from any one human 
being he has actually seen, but from a close examination of 
many, whose symmetry and grace have been duly examined 
and closely scanned. The greater the number of these and the 
more accurate his observation of the points of salient beauty, the 
better will his preparation be for the representation of the typi- 
cal form towards which all are striving, and which none wholly 
attain. The naturalist in like manner describes genera, species 
and varieties,—from a typical idea which has gradually manifest- 
ed itself to his mind, as he has cleared away from his conceptions 
those peculiarities that are accidental or indications of abnor- 
mal growth, which typical idea is as real an existence as any 
truth in mathematics or metaphysics. Of course by real we 
mean true, and the latter idea is not confined to sensuous repre- 
sentations. All nature is in fact laboring after the representa- 
tion of typical ideas which it never fully and perfectly accom- 
plishes. 

Dr. Gould says, “‘We may hope to discover the type of 
humanity, as well as the types of the several classes and races 
of man. In the present research we are only dealing with some 
of his external physical manifestations, but we may aim at the 
deduction of the numerical expressions of these as a step to- 
ward constructing the typical or average man, who, though 
probably never clad in flesh, is yet a reality, not merely exist- 
ing in the divine mind, but capable of perception and recogni- 
tion by human sense.” “The average man,” says Quetelet, “ is 
for a nation what the centre of gravity is for a body; to the 
consideration of this are referred all the phenomena of equili- 
brium.” 

The inspectors of physical condition accumulated full statis- 
tics relative to the dimensions and other peculiarities of some 
25,000 men, thus furnishing more materials for study than had 
ever been collected before in the world. These have all been 
tabulated, carefully examined so as to detect probable error on 
‘the part of the observer, thoroughly arranged and discussed by 
Gould and his assistants. The instruments employed to secure 
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the dimensions were the andrometer, devised by McDonald of 
Edinburgh for the determination of total height, breadth of 
neck, of shoulders and of pelvis, the length of legs and height 
to the knees, and the height of the body proper; the spirometer, 
to determine the capacity of lungs; the dynamometer, for de- 
terminations of muscular strength; the platform balance for 
weight ; the facial-angle instrument, calipers and measuring 
tape. An examination was also made of the students attending 
our two largest literary institutions, Harvard and Yale, for the 
purpose of comparison. 

“The characteristic differences between the races are in gen- 
eral shown by the relative dimensions more distinctly than by 
the actual ones ; those dissimilarities which are due to differences 
in general size disappearing, while those which actually exist 
in the type are made more prominent.” We cannot linger, in 
our hasty notice of Gould’s labors, over the chapter on mean 
dimensions, although it may be well to say that some popular 
notions, as regards the simple ratios existing between different 
parts of the human body, are thoroughly set aside, ‘The 
average span of the extended arms uniformly exceeds the height; 
the height to the pubes surpasses half the stature (hence dis- 
crepancy in height is not fully recognized when men are sitting 
down but only when in an erect position); the mean distance 
between the nipples is always less than one-fourth the circum- 
ference of the chest, &c.” It has always been the dream of cer- 
tain minds that such simple numerical ratios exist in nature. 
Astronomers have dreamed over it, chemists have claimed its 
discovery in the atomic weights of the elements, and artists 
its existence in the human frame. The existence of numerical 
ratios is fixed, no work shows it more clearly than the present, 
but we have failed to find it in what we call whole numbers. 

After discussing at some length the mean proportions of the 
body, he arrives at some general conclusions which are specially 
worthy of preservation: ‘‘The distance between the eyes 
increases in the following order—1, student; 2, sailor; 3, sol- 
dier; 4, Indian; 5, mulatto; 6, negro. For the length of foot, 
we have the sequence—l, student; 2, Indian; 3, soldier; 4, 
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sailor; 5, mulatto; 6, negro. In length of body the red man 
is pre-eminent; in length of legs, the negro; and in both 
these races the arms are longer than in the white.” In play of 
chest the order increases as follows: 1, mulatto; 2, negro; 3 
Indian; 4, white. 

The mean facial angle was as follows for white soldiers and sail- 
ors, 72°.082; students, 73°.874; negroes, 68°.857; mulattoes, 
69°.233 ; Indians 72°.864. The greatest facial angle was observed 
in two sailors, from England and Ireland, being 86°.7,—and the 
least in an Irish soldier, 55.°0. 

The ratio of weight to stature is given in one table in the 
number of pounds to the inch of stature, and is as follows: stu- 
dents, 2.001; blacks, 2.183; mulattoes, 2.185; Indians, 2.384. 

As regards “ the mean lifting strength, it varies from about 
2} to 2} times the weight, so that in general a man can lift con- 
siderably more than twice his own weight.” 

But we are unable to follow our author through the chapters 
treating of pulmonary capacity, respiration and pulse, vision, 
miscellageous characteristics, and military service. They are 
full of materials for careful investigation and close scrutiny. 
Its author has added to his past laurels by the ability he has 
shown in systematizing the almost frightful mass of statistics 
that were wisely submitted to him by the Commission. The 
stern logic of mathematics has been strictly employed in his 
discussion, and the conclusions reached have the certainty which 
attaches to this order of investigation. One cannot help regret- 
ting that a like effort had not been made by the Christian Com- 
mission in the way of collecting religious and social statistics 
from the vast army that fought under the flag of the Union. 
Heretofore we have been dependent upon the decennial census 
for all that may relate to the commercial and agricultural sta . 
tistics of our country, but prior to the last census no attention 
was paid to personal statistics. In that grand mustering of the 
people some little effort was made in this direction. It may be 
that, in 1870, the experience of the past as to our wants will 
give such intelligence in the plans for the taking of the census, 
that the investigations, undertaken by the Sanitary Commission 
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and perfected by Dr. Gould, shall be extended so as to com- 
prise the whole of our population of both sexes, and of all ages. 
Weare beginning now to know how to study such statistics ; let 
us have them as full and complete as possible. 

Of course it would be impossible to obtain the extensive data 
from all classes in civil life, which were readily and easily ob- 
tained from soldiers, but the more important peculiarities might 
be secured. And from these the prevailing peculiarities of the 
American people might in time be obtained, so that an approxi- 
mation could be made to that typical idea which they embody. 
It would be but approximate until many years shall have passed 
away, in consequence of the immense tide of emigration, bear- 
ing with it strongly perturbating elements to the calculation, 
still each decennial period would furnish fewer and fewer of 
these perturbations, and results more and more accurate would 
be secured, as the homogeneity of the whole population was 
, established. | 

Such anthropological statistics might include a large number | 
| 
| 






































of topics naturally belonging to the subject of hygiene. The 
effects of mental and physical occupation upon longevity would 
be entitled to a place in the. investigation. Popular notion has 
it, that a long life is insured by employment in which muscle 
rather than brain is used, but recent research tends to the over- 
throw of this notion, since it shows that longevity is far from 
rare among brain workers. Popular notion has it, that travel | 
bysteam is much more perilous to life than transportation by | 
horse-power ; statistics in France have shown during the period 

from 1835 to 1856, that there was 1 killed in 2,021,133, and 1 
, injured in 558,071 passengers on rail-roads, while there was 1 
killed in 855,453, aud one injured in 29,871 passengers in the 
Diligences,—from which the deduction is plain that danger is 
diminished by travel on rail. Still there are special classes of | 
disease belonging to the nervous system, that have been in- 
creased by this mode of travel. These demand study, and the 
greatest aid can be secured by statistics. Popular notion has 
it, that the sewing machine is an unmitigated blessing, but sta- 
tistics show that it has produced paralysis and various diseases 
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peculiar to the female sex from close and continuous applica- 
tion. Popular notion has it, that modern warfare is more fatal 
to life than was the case before the use of gunpowder, whereas 
statistics show an opposite result. 

But sufficient has been said to show that mathematics may 
aid us largely in studying the problem of human health and the 
probable duration of human life, and in the attainment of the 
typal idea which shall best express the resultant of the appa- 
rently incongruous materials which are now acting upon each 
other in the production of the American people. Such investi- 
gations cannot lead to infidelity, but to truth, and it recognizes 
clearly the boundary that sharply divides the field of knowledge 
from the illimitable domain of faith. 





Art. V.—PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATISM. 





BY REV. I. E. GRAEFF. 





THERE are two opposing elements in history, which often 
stand in direct antagonism to each other. This must always 
be the case when the equilibrium of normal forces is disturbed, 
and historical revolutions or tendencies become extreme or 
one-sided. But the presence of these antagonistic principles 
is the sure guaranty of growth and advancement. It has 
pleased the Almighty to govern the physical universe by centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces, by laws of attraction and repul- 
sion, and these counteracting tendencies are the great con- 
servators of physical order. All the grandeur and glory of 
the starry empyrean above and around us, and the beneficent 
adjustment of the organic forces of our own globe, depend on 
the continual agency of this double, this contradictory arrange- 
ment. Has not the world of mental and moral agencies two 
poles, as well as the earth, and is not the antagonism between 
the positive and the negative, the objective and the subjective, 
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as necessary an element in the progress of history, as is the 
law in nature which, at the same time, propels the planets to- 
wards infinity of space, and binds them inexorably to the central 
sun ? 

There is a difference, of course, between the ethical and the 
physical, between the world of matter and of mind. Men are 
not the involuntary instruments of blind force; they are not 
tied down to orbits described by any law of absolute polar 
action. The world of matter stands by itself, is governed by 
its own laws, and is limited, by its own organic capacities, to 
its own proper sphere. It is capable of meeting the world of 
mind and combining with it, in such a way as to bring out the 
proper significance and to reach the true destiny of God’s whole 
creation ; but matter cannot produce mind, nor can the physical 
world beget and control the laws and powers of the moral. 
Nature has no creative, only reproductive capacity ; the power 
that creates comes, not from below, but from above—it is the 
offspring, not of blind force, but of intelligence. Human pro- 
gress is the result of similar laws—its agencies are free from 
the arbitrary limitations of the physical universe, and are lifted 
far above it in the order and royalty of being; yet the general 
stands above the individual, the free agency of man under the 
all-overruling Providence of God, in the course of human 
events; and therefore the laws and capacities of the lower 
‘world may be taken as images and exponents of the phenomena 
of the higher. The earth was formed, not by a mechanical, 
but by a dynamic process. It was not put together by ar- 
bitrary force, without reference to the innate affinity of its 
parts. Its various strata and kingdoms, although brought to- 
gether by the creative power of the Divine will, are still the 
product also of the same organic law, and the existence of the 
lower looks continually towards the advent of the higher. The 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, are but dif- 
ferent members in one grand organism, the moral lordship of 
which is finally reached in man, who stands as the connecting 
link, as nature’s great high priest, between earth and heaven. 
So in history there are conflicting ideas, opinions and doctrines, 
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a warring antagonism of mental and moral forces, apparently 
perhaps without order and unity of aim; but it is the antago- 
nism of life and the freedom of law which, under the Headship 
of Him who is over all things. to the Church, tend continually 
towards the consummation of a glorious final destiny. 

Individuals think and act for themselves, communities and 
nations devote themselves to local and national interests, and 
races follow the bent of their distinctive idiosyncracies—all 
unconscious, it may be, of a tendency and a destiny common 
to them all. In the exercise of individual freedom, in the pro- 
motion of local and national interests, and in the conflict of 
nationalities and races, there is often such confusion, disorder 
and violence, that an indifferent looker-on will neither see the 
presence of the hand of God, nor the progressive agency of 
organic law. Tosuch a mind history is nothing but an aggre- 
gation of events, brought together much like a heap of sand, 
or a drift of pebbles. This view is contradicted by the tenor 
of nature, even in its lower forms, and the historical progress 
of the human race is too palpable a fact now for any one 
seriously to entertain the notion, that it can be, in any sense, 
at the mercy of chance or caprice. There is a philosophy of 
history, and we can only come to a proper sense of its data 
and to a correct understanding of its revolutions, by compre- 
hending the organic tenor of its life. If we come to it with 
the proper key, we will have no difficulty in making legitimate 
account of all its phenomena, and in doing full justice to all its 
demands. ‘=. 

History looks back; it is conservative; it holds on to the 
principles and institutions of the past. At no period of its 
progress can it break loose from the laws and conditions of its 
former life, and strike out upon an altogether original and in- 
dependent course. All normal growth is conservative, and as 
the process of history is nothing else than the unfolding of 
powers and capacities that have been at hand, or involved, 
from the start, it is necessarily subject to the same law of de- 
velopment. But history looks forward also, just as the germ 
in the acorn looks toward the development of the tree, or in- 
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fancy reaches out after full manhood. It is progressive, and 
strives after a more complete realization of all its powers and 
principles, while it is bound, at the same time also, by the law 
of absolute necessity, to all that has been settled as normal and 
fundamental in the historic records of the ages. 

It is extremely interesting to follow these two tendencies in 
history—the conservative and the progressive—and it is a work 
that may be engaged in with great profit to both heart and 
mind. 

In the days of our Lord there were two leading sects among 
the Jews. These had been in existence for some time before 
His advent, and had fully developed their principles since the 
beginning of the reign of the Maccabees. The Pharisees were 
the popular party—they represented the interests of the people 
over against foreign dominion, and the introduction of foreign 
ideas, customs, and manners. They were the avowed de- 
fenders of the law, and came in conflict with the Sadducees, 
who were the infidels of their day, and felt little concern about 
the preservation of the specific peculiarities of the Mosaic 
economy. Christ came in conflict with both these parties, and 
His denunciations of the Pharisees seem to be even more severe 
than those of the Sadducees, which may appear somewhat 
strange, as the former were the zealous defenders of the divinely 
guaranteed rights of the Jewish people, while the latter denied 
some of the fundamental dogmas of Jewish faith, and fell in 
with the corrupting influences of Pagan philosophy and Pagan 
manners. Pharisaic conservatism itself must lead us to a 
proper sense of the reasons of the fearful maledictions of 
Jesus. These zealous defenders of the law were not inspired 
by its true genius, but they blindly worshiped the letter, and 
so degraded and perverted its meaning by their own traditions, 
as to be utterly blinded to the true spiritual character and 
mission of their own divine economy. They were, therefore, 
as much, if not more, at fault than their partisan opponents, 
and fell with them under the condemnation of being the enemies 
of the truth. Conservatism may be narrow, mechanical and 
blind; radicalism may be infidel, capricious, and destructive. 
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In that case neither of them can be trusted as the normal order 
of things. The true course of historic advancement lies in the 
channel of progressive conservatism, in that order of things 
which holds on to established facts and principles, while it 
makes liberal account also, however, of such improvements, 
reforms, and changes, as may be lawfully demanded by the 
progress of the times. 

The absolute historical standard of all times is, the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. He is the center and life of all 
history, so that the ages before Him reach out after Him, and 
the ages after flow from Him. The process is essentially the 
same before anl after the advent, as regards its conflicting or 
opposing tendencies, although it is very evident that it is more 
intense since the inauguration of the Christian era. From 
this time on it became world-historical in a special sense, and 
hence its deadly collision with the perverted life-forces of the 
world as this stood before. It was forced into a death-grapple 
in the first stages of its existence, with the colossal creations 
of Pagan superstition, by which it was assailed from without 
with all the weapons that bigotry and cruelty could devise ; 
and from within by the most crafty perversion of the Christian 
mysteries. Persecution and heresy were joined together, in 
this way, in afflicting the Church and opposing the progress of 
the kingdom of God in the world. If we recount the events 
of the ten bloody persecutions which befell the early Church, 
heathen cruelty may make us pause with holy horror; but 
when we come to study the terrible battles of the orthodox 
faith, in that age, with the Gnostic heresies and isms of the 
times, we can scarcely help being inspired with wonder and 
awe. What a sad commentary do these early perversions of 
the Christian verity furnish us, on the reliability of human 
nature! But what a glorious fulfilment have we, in the triumph 
of the faith over all these errors, and of the promise that the gates 
of hades shall not prevail against the Church! These pains and 
perils of the early fathers, these bitter and bloody conflicts of 
the Patristic period, have produced some of the sweetest fruits 
of Christian piety, and raised up a species of heroism such as 
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the world had never seen. The dogmas then settled and the 
cultus then developed will remain the germinal, normative basis 
of the Christian faith to the end, and the odor of Patristic 
piety will not pass away while the world stands. It was there 
and then that the fountain of the Christian life was opened, 
the stream of whose refreshing waters will never cease to 
flow. 

Never has any period of history been so entirely misunder- 
stood and so blindly misrepresented, as the decade of centuries 
preceding the Reformation. Indeed partisan zeal went so far 


as to consign that age, with all its world historical issues, to 


the fantastic play of diabolical intrigue. A more careful study 
of medieval history is, however, causing better counsels to 
prevail. It is now known and acknowledged that the charge 
of total apostacy cannot be maintained, that the theological 
and ecclesiastical genius of those times was a consistent con- 
tinuation of the life of the Patristic age, and in some respects 
even an improvement upon that, and that, instead of being 
recklessly apostate, tyrannical, and corrupt, tending con- 
tinually towards popular degradation and ruin, it was the pro- 
lific womb of modern Christian civilization and of modern 
popular progress. It was emphatically an age of progressive 
conservatism, full of noble impulses and beneficent aims. Its 
struggles were terrific, and its conflicts violent and barbarous— 
a wild tumultuous ebbing and flowing of passion, cruelty, and 
caprice. But out of this chaos, order and beauty has been 
brought by the supremacy of medieval Catholicism. It was by 
its power and influence that headlong barbarian hordes were 
bridled, and raised up to the dignity of Christian nations. The 
gigantic efforts of the Church of the middle ages, in the sphere 
of missions, of beneficence, of social advancement, and of 
moral elevation, are simply grand and magnificent, not indeed 
in classic elegance and royalty of style, but in the hardy 
chivalry of a heroic Christian propagandism. Its monastic 
orders, its papal aggressions, its bloody persecutions, and the 
entire machinery of its offensive and defensive measures, all 
‘ were the result of the evils of the times, and were doubtless 
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honestly intended to be reformatory and beneficial. However 
much mjstaken this policy may have been in some respects, we 
may know by its fruits that it was not altogether a fallacy. 
As a schoolmaster, with an iron rod it is true, it has led to 
Christ and to the bliss of a highly civilized Christian state of 
society. 

It is seen, therefore, that the charge of total apostacy flies 
directly in the face of history; that it is a shameless calumny, 
unsupported by facts, and hence abandoned and repudiated by 

the leading scholarship of the day. It is indeed a remarkable 
fact that partisan bigotry and prejudice could ever so far in- 
fluence the historian, as to shut his eyes to the most unequivocal 
testimony of facts against his narrow and arbitrary conclusions. 
The maintenance of the maxims of the Christian faith, and 
Christian morality, over against lawless barbarian Paganism on 
the one hand, and against the fanatical and bloody onslaught 
of cruel, vindictive Islamism on the other, should alone have 
prevented so unfavorable a judgment, not to say anything of 
the palpable and vigorous pulsations of the Christian life, con- 
stantly at hand and always progressing throughout the entire 
period. Of course it is not to be taken for granted that his- 
tory demands an entire surrender of the charge of wrong, of 
tyranny, of corruption, of apostacy. Had these bad elements 
not largely entered into its vast and solemn issues, and had 
the spirit of an enlightened faith and of a noble and generous 
Christian charity, always had sway of its lofty aims, the world- 
historical ‘ecclesiastical rupture of the Sixteenth Century would 
have scarcely taken place. Had the conservatism of medieval 
Catholicism not in some way proved false to the enlightened 
convictions of the masses, just as the Jewish nation blindly 
rejected the advent of their Lord and Saviour, no mischief 
brewing against the Church, or concocted for the ruin of the 
papacy, could have succeeded in shaking the papal throne to 
its very base. No. It remained behind the progressive strides 
of modern history, and hence the triumph of the great schism. 
And had this triumph not been historical, in the sense of actual 
progress, growth, and advancement, it could not have carried 
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with it the main stream of modern history, and made steady 
progress from the start. Rome has not yet succeeded in re- 
gaining her supremacy, nor is it at all likely that she ever will, 
unless she can meet and fully satisfy all the legitimate popular 
wants of modern times. No mere arbitrary, mechanical, reac- 
tionary assertion of her authority will ever suffice. 

History does not go backward. Great, grand, fundamental 
historical movements can never be set aside. The Protestant 
revolution, or Reform, has not only carried with it great num- 
bers, and assumed immense popular proportions; it has been 
all along the embodiment of the best popular life-forces, and 
hence it has proven itself more than a successful rival to the 
papacy. It has had its difficulties and dangers, it has given 
birth to fearful abortions, it has at times been well nigh 
wrecked by its distractive tendencies, but all along it has been 
a historic world movement, that progressed steadily onward 
and upward, by the power of its own positive life, until finally 
its footprints are so deeply and indelibly engraven upon the 
popular consciousness that no one dare attempt to erase them. 
Such a movement cannot be overcome by any power, ancient 
or modern, in such a way as to set aside its historical signifi- 
cance, and turn back the Christian consciousness to what it 
was three hundred years ago. 

Those who have witnessed the events of the last decade, 
should have no difficulty to come to a rational solution of this 
problem. We Americans at least ought to have some idea of 
the folly of ignoring the results of progressive historical birth- 
struggles, or of attempting to restore the worn-out, exploded 
dogmas and institutions of the past. Our American nationality 
had reached a crisis; one of two principles had to gain the mas- 
tery. War came, and the Republic was saved, but not in all 
respects as it stood before. It is the old Republic stili, but in 
a higher phase of its development. If any one entertained 
the hope that the nation might be brought back to what it was 
before the war, it is now pretty generally understood and felt 
that such hope was blind. The issues of the war must and 
will be accepted, for the simple reason that these are vital to 
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the life and progress of the country, and the age. But if a 
revolution of so recent a date, and comparatively of so limited 
a character, could gather up into its history such radical, such 
progressive life-forces, and could make such an absolute and 
abiding epoch in the growth of the nation, and, perchance, in 
the history of the race, what then may we not expect from a 
movement which has not been confined to one people, or to 
one continent, but which has enlisted the best energies of the 
Christian world for centuries, and is to this day sustained by 
the convictions of the most enlightened Christian nationalities ? 
If, in view of these facts, the Church of Rome can ever regain 
her former ascendency and take charge once more of the des- 
tiny of Christian civilization, she must display greater recuper- 
ative power and capacity of adaptation than she has thus far 
done. 

But what must we make now of the success of Protestant- 
ism and the comparative failure of Roman Catholicism, in the 
relation in which they stand to each other in modern history ? 
Must it be taken for granted that the superior progressive 
energy and success of the former is prima facie evidence that 
the Reformation carried with it a full and complete embodiment 
of the Christian faith, and that Romanism is therefore of no 
historical account or vital force in the progress of the race? 
Any such sweeping judgment, in reference to either of these 
systems, is not borne out by facts. If the one were such a full 
and palpable realization of the idea of Christian perfection, 
and the other a wholesale apostacy or a worn-out fossil, the 
conflict between them would have long since ended. Romanism 
would have gone down into ruin and utter destruction before 
the rising glory of the Evangelical movement. But nothing 
of the kind has taken place. These two antagonistic systems 
have stood face to face as powerful rivals, and they confront 
each other with unabated vigor at this day. No other forces 
in history have ever carried on such a war; the chasm which 
divides them is deep and wide, and yet there must be some sort 
of polar relation between them, else*would they not be capable 
of such herculean antagonism in the life-process of modern 
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history. After a death-grapple, lasting more than three hun- 
dred years, Rome plants herself in the bosom of the most en- 
lightened Protestant nationalities, and strikes boldly for con- 
quest, and for mastery, and this with such marked success that, 
in some quarters, it causes no little anxiety and alarm. Is 
there not, then, a historical necessity for the existence of these 
rival powers, and will not their antagonism ultimately lead to 
such a mutual recognition of the necessity and significance of 
both, as will fit the Church for her last grand final victory over 
all the powers of darkness ? 

That the various Protestant bodies are becoming seriously 
conscious of defects and errors, is evident enough from the 
restless anxiety to escape from the evil consequences of the 
mistakes of former days, now showing itself in all directions. 
An earnest, deep, solemn protest is now coming up, from 
various quarters, against ecclesiastical disunion and schism, 
and a return to the confessional standards, creeds, and cultus 
of the past enters more or less into the aim and endeavors of 
all churches. All this seems to be more than a mere passing 
phenomenon, resting simply on the surface of the popular cur- 
rent. There is a consciousness of the necessity of the move- 
ment, and hence it has already been dealt with in a practical, 
matter-of-fact way. It has all the characteristics of a theo- 
logical revolution, and it bids fair to bring about an actual 
advancement in the historic process of the kingdom of God in 
the world. 

The union tendency is just now presenting itself, in its most 
marked character, in the movements of the two main divisions 
of the Presbyterian Church. They propose reuniting on the 
basis of their common confessional standards. This is a going 
back certainly, and a protest against the mad separatistic tend- 
encies of former years. But will it amount to nothing more 
than a formal going back, and can it possibly result in a full 
restoration of the rigid Calvinistic confessionalism of days 
gone by? The reunion of these two schools will make a pow- 
erful organization, the influence of which will be felt far and 
wide. Yet, if there were no rival organizations of equal force 
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4 
and strength, this united body itself will be far from coming 
down to such uniformity on the knotty symbolism of their 
standards, as will amount to a full and exact traditional res- 
toration of the past. Such confessional conservatism would do 
violence to the genius of modern history, and would therefore 
be made to feel the penalty of its own narrowness. 

In the Lutheran Church the movement is of a somewhat dif- 
ferent order, yet it looks in the same general direction, at least 
as far as a return to the early standards is concerned. It is a 
going back here also, a measure of restoration, an honest bat- 
tle for the confessional integrity of the Lutheran faith, over 
against the foreign life that has been so largely introduced 
into the theology and cultus of that denomination. As such, 
it is worthy of high regard and sincere sympathy; but if it 
stops here, and advances not to a higher and more Catholic 
position, it will not escape the charge of being unhistorical, 
and will reap the same pains and penalties of all one-sided 
reactionary movements. Evidently, however, that Church is 
not prepared for a mere return to the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, taken in the sense of the later symbolical standards. 
An attempt to do this can meet with only limited success, and 
it will ultimately be borne down and swept away by the best 
and most conservative tendencies of the times; for the Luther- 
anism of the Form of Concord is too narrow for the broad 
issues of modern theology. 

In the Anglican or Episcopal Church the same conflict is 
going on. Here, however, its retrogressive tendency is not 
particularly towards the confessional identity of the Reforma- 
tion. It looks beyond this, and seems to ignore it, in its proper 
historical significances. It is an earnest, deep, solemn move- 
ment, worthy of careful study and regard. But when we bring 
it down to the test of historical consistency, we cannot but feel 
that it is placing itself in a false and dangerous position. 
Anglican Episcopacy can no more afford to ignore its Protestant 
position and history, than any of its sister churches, having all 
been begotten and carried forward by the same general histori- 
cal revolution. Its conservatism is too narrow and too reac- 
tionary, to bear the test of time. 
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We find the same tendency at work in all churches, in a 
_ greater or less degree, and it would not be difficult to follow it 
and point out its characteristic phenomena. What we, how- 
ever, wished to assert is now sufficiently clear—neither the his- 
tory of the Church as a whole, nor that of Protestant churches 
tn particular, is absolutely fixed and finished at any point. It 
is bound to the past, and can never legitimately separate itself 
From its life and normative control ; but it is free also, and pro- 
gressive, and can never be bound by any other law but that of 
progressive conservatism. This solution is forced upon us by 
history, and by the light of history must it either stand or 
fall. 

And when we look all around now and see these facts as 
they present themselves from all quarters, and calmly, believ- 
ingly, and prayerfully, reflect upon their meaning and signi- 
ficance, it is hardly possible that we can fail to see some reason 
and necessity for the existence and antagonism of Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The presence of the former 
checks and corrects the bad tendencies of the latter, and the 
life, vigor, and progressive energy of the latter must modify 
and relax the stiff and rigorous conservatism of the former. 
Rome, practically, is not now what she was three centuries 
ago, neither can she ever be herself in the same sense again. 
Protestantism has also moved onward, and doubtlessly upward, 
and cannot go back historically to what it was in the beginning. 
Both must continue to move forward while they hold on to the 
foundations of the past, till they meet at last in some way, 
agreeing with the law of history and the will of the Master, in 
the higher glories of the Evangelical Catholic Church of the 
future. 

This is what may be understood by progressive conservatism. 
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Art. VI.—ONCE FOR ALL. 





BY J. W. NEVIN, D.D. 





Heb. x. 10. By the which will we are sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all. 

FIRST PART. 

THE whole Gospel centres in the death of Christ. Here, in 
a profound sense, we have the ground of redemption; because 
here only we have the atonement—the sacrifice which takes away 
sin, and through this the victory, at the same time, which 
makes room for life and immortality. He was put to death for 
our offences, and raised again for our justification (Rom. iv. 25). 
By dying He destroyed death, and him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil; so as to deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage (Heb. 
ii. 14, 15). 

In the passage before us (which is but the key note to a 
large part of the argument of the Epistle to which it be- 
longs), the offering which Christ thus made of Himself for 
our sins is declared to have been once for all. In this character 
it may be considered under a threefold view. 

I. RETROSPECTIVELY, or as related to the time going before 
it, the death of Christ was “ once for all,’’ because it concluded 
and brought to an end the meaning and force of all older reli- 
gious services looking in the same direction. It fulfilled the 
sense of these services, and thus made them to be no longer of 
any such effect as before, by now in the end of the ages actual- 
izing in itself once and forever what they had been vainly 
striving to reach by their continuous repetition through all pre- 
vious time. 

It did this, in some measure, even for the false religions of 
Paganism. For false religions are never so false as to have in 
them no sort of truth whatever. They have their ground al- 
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ways in the original religious nature which is common alike to 
all men, and which can never be insensible altogether to its 
own deepest religious needs; however incompetent it may be, 
in our present fallen state, to say what the want involves or 
how it is to be met with proper redemption and help. Every 
false religion is in this way a dark dream of the hungering 
spirit, symbolizing through the fancy unreal forms of good an- 
swerable to its sense of vacuity and need—the projection of 
what is in the human subject only over into imaginary objective 
shapes, which are then embraced as the presence of the divine 
itself. This of course is a grand lie, a device of Satan for the 
delusion of the nations; but it has in it still a relation to the 
truth, though it be mainly as caricature only and perversion. 
And in virtue of this relation it is now (as it was well under- 
stood by the early Christian fathers), that there is room to 
speak even of the old Pagan religions as being in their way a 
preparation for the Gospel. ‘True, the preparation was nega- 
tive only, and not positive; but still in this view it carried in 
it a deep meaning, the burden of a magnificent though awful 
prophecy, we may say, which reached its fulfilment at last only 
when Shiloh came (the Desire of all nations, Hag. ii. 7) to whom 
the “‘ gathering of the people’”’ has since been (Gen. xlix. 10). 
The sense of all the old heathen worship thus found its proper end 
in the death of Christ. Its temples, .altars, sacrifices, priest- 
hoods—whatever of negative dreamy instinct they may have 
had in them before—became here at once the baseless fabric of 
a vision, through the effulgence of the Sun of Righteousness 
rising on the world in its full power and glory. 

But if the death of Christ fulfilled in this way the sense of 
Paganism, it carried with it still larger significance under the 
same view as the end and fulfilment of Judaism. Here religion 
was more than the voice of nature, and more than the projec- 
tion of the mere human self. It was both positive and objec- 
tive—based on actual revelations of truth from the eternal 
world, which were at the same time so many acts or deeds on 
the part of Jehovah, whereby He entered more and more really 
always into the historical movement of the world’s life. In 
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such view, the institutions and services of the Old Testament 
had in them a certain measure both of truth and power, answer- 
able to the truth and power of what religion is in the New Tes- 
tament, and also of one order with this as far as it went. These 
Old Testament forms were not empty and hollow forms by any 
means. They had for their time a positive force, in the way of 
helping men and pleasing God. But still, as we know, they 
were only “the shadow of good things to come and not the very 
image of the things” themselves. 

The Jewish religion was throughout a shadow or picture 
simply of the Christian religion. Such is the view taken of it 
everywhere in the New Testament; and the Epistle to the He- 
brews, in particular, is full of it from beginning toend. Look- 
ing at the matter in this way, the truth and power of the Old 
Testament religion must be considered as being everywhere 
partial and relative only, and dependent on what was to follow 
by the coming of Christ; just as the dawn which precedes the 
rising of the sun‘is in fact dependent on the still unrisen sun 
itself; so that if Christ had not come, all would have been con- 
victed of having been dream or phantasm only, and nothing 
more, from the beginning. 

In the advent of the Saviour, all previous revelations reach 
their last full sense. ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son”’ (Heb. i. 
1, 2). That is the end of all His manifestations of Himself going 
before. And so all the Old Testament institutions, ‘ministries 
and services end in Christ; not as if their relative significance 
had been of no account in its own time, but because “ when 
that which is perfect is come then that which is in part must be 
done away.” 

The temple, with all its worship, fell away, and became of 
no worth, when the Lord of the temple stood Himself revealed 
in human form as the Word made flesh, the true full tabernacle 
of God among men, “ the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of His person.” 

The mediatorial offices and functions of the Levitical priest- 
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hood ceased in Him, who is a priest forever after the order of 
Melchisedec (* having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life ’’), the one only real Mediator between God and men. 

And so it was with the sacrifices which the priests offered 
daily ministering in the temple. They were “offered year by 
year continually,” just because they could not of themselves 
“make the comers thereunto perfect ; ’’ and because their ulti- 
mate sense and force lay always beyond themselves, in the great 
sacrifice which was to be offered up afterwards on Calvary. 
This offering of the body of Jesus Christ on the cross was once | 
for all. It took up into itself the long progression of sacrifices 
going before, and ended it by making it at once and forever 
complete. The substance took the place of its shadows. The 
types came to a full pause, in their glorious antitype. 

II. CrrcUMSPECTIVELY, or as related to all around and out- 
side of itself at any given time, the death of Christ is “‘ once for 
all,”’ because it is an absolute and all sufficient sacrifice for the 
sins of men; which as such, can never need to be accompanied 
or followed by any other sacrifice or service having for its ob- 
ject the same end. 

In this sense, the one offering of Christ excludes or shuts 
out the thought of any atonement for sin, any ground of 
righteousness and peace with God, other than that which is 
here presented to our faith. It needs no completion from be- 
yond itself, no addition or supplement to itself: and it can bear 
no rivalry of its claims, no co-ordination of merit or worth, un- 
der any other form. It is the only and whole ground of our 
justification before God. 

So if this sacrifice be rejected through the disobedience of 
unbelief, there is no room to conceive of any other coming in to 
supply its place. “If we sin wilfully, after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth,”’ we are 
told Heb. x. 26, “no more sacrifice for sins,” but only the doom 
of certain perdition. 

Not only are all sacrifices of other nature and kind shut out 
by the exclusiveness of this one offering for sin; it shuts out 
also the thought of all subsequent repetition of itself; since any 
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repetition of this sort must proceed on the assumption that the 
original offering was not absolutely complete, and so in a real 
and true sense once for all—in which view it Would be a new 
sacrifice standing outside of the first, and dividing with it, at 
least, the credit of our salvation. The Old Testament sacrifices 
were ‘‘ offered year by year continually ” in this way; just be- 
cause they had no power to make an end of sin. But in contrast 
with this precisely it is that it is said of Christ : ‘‘ This man, after 
He had offered one sacrifice for sins forever (one ever-during 
sacrifice), sat down on the right hand of God; from henceforth 
expecting till His enemies be made His footstool”’-—the work 
of atonement being now complete, and needing no repetition to 
the end of time. ‘“ For by one offering He hath perfected For- 
EVER them that are sanctified ” (Heb. x. 12-14). ‘“* Now once in 
the end of the world hath He appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself ’’(Heb. ix. 26). 

It is one charge against the Church of Rome, we know, that 
she teaches the need of such a repetition of the original sac- 
rifice of Christ, and supposes it to take place perpetually in 
what is called the sacrifice of the mass. The Roman Church 
herself, of course, protests against this as a false construction 
of her sacramental doctrine; it must be confessed, however, 
that the doctrine has been so stated at times as to make it seem 
of this monstrous sense; and in this sense also, there would 
appear to be no doubt, it has been widely accepted by multi- 
tudes at least of the common people in her communion. So far 
as this now may actually be the case, there ought to be no 
hesitation in pronouncing it an unchristian error. And looking 
at the error simply in such naked expression, we are bound to say 
of it with the memorable 80th question of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, that it is at bottom “ nothing else than a denial of the 
one sacrifice and passion of Jesus Christ.” Just as there can 
be but one Christ, and any supposed new incarnation of the 
eternal Word would reduce to nothing the significance of the 
first incarnation ; so any supposed new propitiatory offering of 
Himself for our sins, on the part of the Saviour, must reduce to 
nothing in like manner the significance of the one offering He 
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has already accomplished for us by His death on the cross. 
That was, and is, and ever shall be, Once for All. 

III. And thus we come to consider, in the third place, what 
this character of ‘ once for all,” here applied to the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ, must be taken to mean PROSPECTIVELY, 
or as related to the time following it on to the end of the world. 

Negatively, as we have just seen, it shuts out the idea of any 
other subsequent sacrifice: because by its own fullness, once ac- 
complished, there could be no room ever after for any such 
service outside of itself. But this implies at once, as we 
may easily see, a continuously present relation on its own part 
to all following time; for only so could the fullness of the sac- 
rifice be such as to leave no void, age after age, for the coming 
in of any other sacrifice. Positively then, and not alone nega- 
tively, in its relation to the future, the sacrifice which Christ 
made by Himself on the cross was once for all, because it was 
of perennial, ever-during force, and in such view had no end. 
Once made, it was made forever. The presence of it, and the 
power of it, run with unbroken force through the ages. 

No one can study attentively the argument of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews without seeing that this is the main thought here 
in the writer’s mind. The death of Christ ends the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices, and shuts out all other possible sacrifices, just 
for this reason, that it is, in its own order, of undying, inexhaus- 
tible force, and therefore not capable of being superseded by 
any other offering of similar form. This is the nerve of the 
entire argument; without which, indeed, it must be regarded 
as carrying with it no demonstrative power whatever. 

And yet strange to say, there are those who, in regard to this 
point, perversely force on the Epistle to the Hebrews the very 
opposite of the sense which its argument here so plainly re- 
quires. They will have it, that “once for all’’ means, not 
“once and always,” but simply “once and no more.” The 
once, with them, is not an unending once—a once, that reaches 
perennially through the ages; but a poor finite, transitory 
once; a mere event in past history, that has come and gone; 
that was of old, and now is not; a once, which is-done and left 
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behind, and, with which the world has to do now only in the 
way of memory or thought.* All this to magnify, as they pre- 
tend, the oneness of Christ’s sacrifice, by making it solitary 
and alone over against the notion of its being perpetuated in 
any way according to the supposed doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But such isolation, alas, turns the atone- 
ment in fact into an abstraction, and robs it in the end of all 
its proper living power. 

The conception, indeed, rests in a false abstraction from the 
start. It sunders the sacrifice of Christ from His life, and 
holds it to be something which having been once made is no 
longer dependent on His presence for its force; being in this 
respect like a price paid, or an act done, by one man in behalf 
of others, which afterward holds no farther connection with his 
person, but is valid and efficacious of itself for all following 
time, even though the man himself should die, or while living 
should change his mind with regard to it altogether. Such a 
view of the atonement, we know, has not been uncommon. But 
it is a great and sore error. _As such an abstraction, the 
atonement could not be of perennial, never dying force, in the 
sense in which it is declared to be so in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Such force it has, we are here expressly taught, only 


* A strange way of magnifying the Son of Man certairily, which insists on making 
His human life so solitary, that it shall have no inward continuously historical rela- 
tionship to the real life of humanity whatever, but shall float over it simply as an. 
outward abstraction, touching it only here and there in a mechanical and magical 
way. How can the mediatioa of Christ stand us in stead as dying sinners, if its 
atoning, quickening, justifying and sanctifying powers be not of abiding force for 
us in the bosom of the living mediation itself, by which He stands continually be- 
tween us and God? Those who cannot think of any such continued extension of 
the Mediatorial power and working of Christ (under a concrete and not simply ab- 
stract character in the Church), without running it at once into the notion of a crass 
materialistic pantheism, only show the shallowness and weakness of their own think- 
ing, and have no right to burden their wretched monstrosity on what is here the 
clear truth of the Gospel itself. If even in the natural world the Divine Logos may 
work, and we are bound to believe does work (for by Him all things consist, Col. i. 
17), with continually efficient power, aud yet with no pantheistic confusion, in and 
through the powers of nature; why should it be counted at all paradoxical to con- 
ceive or speak of a like extension of His Mediatorial activities in the world of grace? 
It is not this but the opposite view, which is indeed hard for faith, however easy i 
may seem to be for mere notional fancy. 
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because it is no abstraction; is not in any sense torn and sun- 
dered from the life of Christ Himself; but stands perpetually 
in the presence and power of this life, and therefore is inde- 
structible as the life itself. The sacrifice of Christ is once for 
all—never loses its force, never comes to an end—just because 
Christ Himself is once for all, and cannct come to an end or 
die. The atonement holds in the death of Christ, but only in 
this as swallowed up by the power of His victorious resurrection. 
It has no existence on the outside of His life, or as an event 
lying behind it in its present glorified form. It is part of His 
Mediatorial being as this now stands. It inheres perennially, 
or forever, in what He has become for us men, and for our sal- 
vation, through His descending first into the lower parts of the 
earth, and then ascending up far above all heavens, that He 
might fill all things (Eph. iv. 9, 10). 

This precisely is the thought that underlies everywhere the 
argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Christ is greater than 
all men or angels, the only true Mediator between God and 
men. His priesthood is without succession, after the similitude 
of Melchisedec; being constituted, we are told (Heb. vii. 16), 
not after the law of a carnal commandment (temporary, shadowy 
weak), but after the power of an.endlesslife. This endless life 
it is, that imparts endless significance to His death as well as 
to all His work. His blood cleanseth from all sin, and has power 
sacrificially to “‘ purge the conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God,” just because, in distinction from the blood of 
bulls and goats, it was poured forth through the eternal Spirit, 
or never-dying Divine life, which was in Him, and by which He 
offered Himself without spot to God (Heb. ix. 14). The eternal 
principle of the Redeemer’s. sacrifice makes it to be of undying 
efficacy and worth; in virtue of which “ He is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession for them’’—the power of the 
sacrifice holding on continually in the power of His risen and 
glorified life, and imparting to it its all-prevailing intercessory 
force (Heb. vii. 25). 

And here it is now that our subject is found widening itself 
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suddenly into a still broader range of thought. As it is with 
the sacrifice of Christ in its relation to His life, so is it also 
with every part of His Mediatorial character and work. The 
whole Christian salvation rests continually in the power of His 
life. His offices and functions, His teachings and doings, are 
at large what they are, only through the fact of their appertain- 
ing to His blessed person; and in this view, then, they share 
also in the immortal being of His person, and are thus (like the 
offering of His body on the cross) once for all—or in other 
words, of never-ending, undying force. 

“The words that I speak unto you” we hear Him saying— 
‘they are spirit and they are life;” and to this we have the 
response of faith on the part of His disciples: ‘‘ Thou hast 
words of eternal life ’’—words that breathe forth from this life, 
and breathe it into others—‘‘and we believe and are sure that 
Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” The words 
of Christ are not abstractions; they stream out through all 
time from the fountain of life in His person; they ray them- 
selves forth continually from Him as the unquenchable Sun of 
righteousness; and therefore they are quick and powerful, and 
are said to “‘ endure forever.” 

And just in the same way are we to conceive of the works of 
Christ (His words themselves indeed are works); of what He has 
done for our salvation; of the mighty mediatorial acts, through 
which He has made room for our deliverance from death and our 
restoration to holiness and eternal life. These, too, are in no 
sense abstractions—things to be torn from His person, as if be- 
ing once accomplished they could have their value afterward, 
without Him, in themselves. On the contrary, they inhere and 
abide forever in His glorified existence, and so work on through 
the ages; in this sense, “once for all;”” once, as absolute; once, 
as final and conclusive; once, as needing no repetition; yet not 
once, as over and gone—but once, as coming to no end; because 
resident forever in the ‘‘ power of an endless or indissoluble 
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life ” (Heb. vii. 16); even the life of Him, “that liveth and was 
dead, and is now alive for evermore.’’* 


SECOND PART. 


It is under the view of the Gospel now given, especially, that 
we are enabled to make a proper comparison between two great 
reigning schemes or theories of Christianity, which are found con- 
tinually dividing the sense of the Christian world between them, 
while yet it is not easy always to see, at particular points, 
wherein exactly their difference consists. The divergency 
starts in the sense they attach respectively to the word once 
for all, as it applies to the objective side of our salvation. 

In one scheme, the facts which underlie the Christian re- 
demption, the words and deeds by which Christ has made 
salvation possible for us, are eyed habitually as belonging in 
their own proper existence to the past rather than to the 


* It seems a strange thing, certainly, that any should question at all the funda- 
mental significance of Christ’s life, inthis view. Yet there are those who do so; and 
who even go so far as to make it a point of orthodoxy, that the ground power of the 
Gospel shall be taken to hold in something taught or done by the Saviour, rather 
than in the very person of the Saviour Himself. The Unitarian dreams of a dactrine 
of life and immortality revealed by Christ in this way, as something out of Himself 
and more than Himself. But this is not the Gospel. The word of a common man 
may be true, and his act may have force, apart from his own poor being. Not so 
with Christ. In Him, truth and being, action and life, are one. The law was given 
by Moses; externally, mediately, instrumentally; he did not make it, and it stood 
not at all in his person. But grace and truth, we are told, came by Jesus Christ, 
shining forth from His Mediatorial being itself “asthe glory of the only begotten of 
the Father.” He was Himself at the first, and is still, the “life and immortality ” 
which He has brought to light. Here Unitarianism breaks down at once and for- 
ever. But here also must break down any scheme of Christianity, which turns any 
part of Christ’s mediatory work into the character of a fact no longer dependent on 
His person. The atonement itself, wrought out by the death of Christ, draws all its 
force from His Mediatorial life, and is of enduring efficacy only in and through this 
life; being, in such view, «ara dvvayiv Gwns axatradvrov, The Mediatorial life of Christ is 
the overflowing fountain of all His grace toward the world in other forms. This is 
the great thought in which Calvin so much abounds, especially when discoursing of 
the Lord’s Supper; namely, Christ Himself made of God unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption (1 Cor. i. 30); the human life or 
flesh of the Mediator a reservoir of ever living grace, forth from which only are de- 
rived to men all the benefits of the Christian salvation to the end of time. 
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present. They have been once (faith consists in believing 
that), but they are not now; only the knowledge and memory 
of them remains, as of other simply historical events. In this 
way, they become abstractions. They are sundered from the 
present life of Christ; and are taken to have their worth once 
for all in themselves, and as lying behind what He has now be- 
come altogether. They work upon us thus, it is supposed, only 
as doctrines apprehended through our thinking. To conceive 
of them as in any way living still—as being in any sense still 
just what they were at the first, “quick and powerful” (Heb. 
iv. 12), “spirit and life ’—is felt to be mystical, if not abso- 
lutely superstitious. It is easy to see how, for this sort of 
thinking, the “ powers of the world to come’’ (which in Heb. 
vi. 5 are plainly forces resident in the Christian economy itself 
this side the grave) must in the end lose their objective signifi- 
cance entirely, and resolve themselves into the notion of mere 
subjective workings of the human spirit, wrought upon by the 
Spirit of God. We are all more or less familiar with Chris- 
tianity in this form. It has no faith in the Church as a Chris- 
tian mystery, and shrinks from the acknowledgment of any saving 
virtue in God’s Sacraments. It is of course constitutionally 
unliturgical; as it can see no meaning either in the Church 
Year. It is not able to say the Creed without mental reserva- 
tion. Yet it claims to be spiritual, beyond others; and studi- 
ously affects an exclusive right to the title Evangelical ! 

The other scheme is that way of looking at the Gospel which 
we have now under consideration; where the accomplished 
facts of redemption are felt to be at hand still in the abiding 
life of Him through whom they have been accomplished, and 
the perennial mystery of the incarnation (the real coming of 
Christ in the flesh) is seen to impart a like perennial character 
(the once an undying now) to all the mysteries which are 
brought to pass by it, and so are comprehended in it forever. 
The universal mediation of the Gospel stands once and always 
in the person of the One Mediator between God and man, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” There can be no mediatorial function or work out- 
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side of His mediatorial life. His acts of redemption are forever 
established in Himself, the Incarnate Word ; and holding there, 
they are not, and cannot possibly be, thoughts or memories mere- 
ly, things past and gone; they are not dead acts, but acts that 
live always, and carry with them life-giving power; just because 
they have their seat perpetually in that ‘Eternal Life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us,” by the 
coming of Christ into the world.* 

The mediation of Christ did not come to an end with His 
earthly life. It still goes forward, and in doing so involves in 
itself still the value and force of all that was accomplished by 
His death. All must admit this, who call themselves Chris- 
tians; even those who see in the historical Gospel mainly 
the memory only of past facts, cut off from the present life of 
the Saviour Himself. He ever liveth, they say, to make inter- 
cession for us, in the presence of God, on the basis of His past 
earthly work. But here again their way of sundering act and 
life in the Mediatorial mystery is found to land us in new ab- 





* The difference of these two schemes forms at bottom the real issue, between what 
is called our Mercersburg theology (rightly understanding itself) and the various 
foes that “compass it about like bees.” Other questions belonging to the genera! 
controversy are only of secondary account. This is the main question, the root of 
all the rect. The controversy among Episcopalians between high church and low 
church, as generally maintained, is not just the same thing. That is ecclesiastical, 
rather than theological; and the ecclesiasticism, through want of a true church theo- 
logy, becomes too often offensively pedantic. It is quite common for those who affect 
to be high churchmen in this poor way, to be quite as lean in their divinity as the 
low churchmen they do battle with on the opposite side. But what can any question 
of bishops, liturgies, or sacraments be worth, apart from the question of the peren- 
nial powers of Christianity, as comprehended once for all in the living person of the 
Redeemer? It is humiliating, that it should be so hard to engage serious attention 
to what is here plainly of such fundamental account for all right Christian doctrine 
and life. The only controversialists who have pretended at all thus far to meet our 
theology at this radical point, have been the respected German brethren, Dr. Rue- 
tenik, of Cleveland, and Professor Dorner, of Berlin. Our other censors and critics, 
as a general thing, have not been able yet, with regard to it, to get beyond the 
merest balderdash and bosh. Only think of the Princeton Review, of which one might 
have expected better things, thrown open lately (by such responsible editors as 
Charles Hodge, D. D., and Lyman H. Atwater, D. D.), to the unintelligible nonsense 
of the Rey. A. 8S. Vaughan! 
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straction—the last error, we may say, being still worse if pos- 
sible than the first. For now the resurrection state of the 
Saviour is sublimated into a state above and beyond the world 
altogether ; and this again is so attenuated for the view of faith 
as to be hardly itself distinguishable at last from a Gnostic 
phantom. The atonement made on Calvary eighteen centuries 
ago, and the intercession now going forward on the strength of 
it, far above all heavens, in this abstract way, are alike doctrines 
only for this scheme, rather than actual historical life-facts, 
and are in danger always of losing their objective reality in the 
swimming mists of a mere subjective idealism. 

It is not thus that the continued working of the glorified 
Son of Man for the redemption of the world, is set before us 
in the New Testament. Here His whole’ past mediation is re- 
presented as taken up into the power of His whole present 
mediation (all being in truth but one and the same Eternal 
Life), and as going along with it continually to the end of time; 
while this entire mediation, at the same time, is not exercised 
simply in the heavens, but reaches down into the living history 
of men here on earth, as really and truly as any other powers 
that have to do with the world’s life. It is a mediation, not 
for God only but also for man; and which therefore, while it 
touches God, must touch man likewise in his present earthly 
and mortal state. How else should it be for him any true 
mediatorial salvation at all ? 

In dying, and rising again from the dead, Christ passed into a 
new order of existence (no longer “in the flesh,” St. Peter 
tells us, 1 Pet. iii. 18, but “in the spirit’’); which, however, 
amounted in no sense to a sundering of Himself, from the life 
of the human world as He had made Himself one with it in 
becoming man. His resurrection served only to bring Him 
more intimately and deeply into the heart of this life, and to 
make Him in this way the principle of redemption for it more 
powerfully and efficaciously than before. ‘I will not leave 
you orphans,” we hear Him saying; “I will come to you. Yet 
a little while, and the world seeth Me no more; but ye see 
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Me: because I live, ye shall live also”( John xiv. 18, 19). 
‘* Because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled 
your heart. Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is expedient 
for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto 
you” (John xvi. 6,7). This is plain. The going away of 
Christ was to be His coming back again in the full power of 
the Holy Ghost; who in such new form could not come till 
after His death and glorification (John vii. 39); and in and 
by whose presence then He was to be Himself afterwards more 
efficaciously among men than before, in the exercise of all His Me- 
diatorial functions and powers. So with St. Paul everywhere, the 
lifting up of Christ far above all heavens, is only the full letting 
down of Christ again-into the bosom of the world, for the pur- 
poses of its new creation (Eph. iv. 8-13). The achievements 
of redemption wrought out by Him previously—in His life of 
temptation and sorrow, in His atoning death and passion, in 
His descent to hades, in His resurrection, in His glorious as- 
cension—were not left behind in this exaltation; they went 
along with it, and belong to it still; and are thus once for all 
in what He has become through it, namely, Head over all 
things to the Church—‘from whom the whole body fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself 
in love.” 

The Mediatorial working of Christ in the world, then, is 
something more than the memory simply of what He has done 
in it centuries ago (in the Wilderness—on Tabor—on Calvary 
—on Olivet); something more than the doctrine merely of 
what He is supposed to have been doing in the heavenly world 
all centuries since, as our intercessor and advocate at the right 
hand of God. . It is indeed, in an important sense, a celestial, 
more than simply terrestrial agency; it holds in the heavens, in 
an order of being above and beyond nature; but it is not that 
only; it joins itself also with the actual life of men here on 
earth, and takes hold of it in the most real and constant way. 
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It is working always in the world itself, on to the end of 
time. 

And where is it now, we may ask, that Christ thus works con- 
tinuously among men, causing them to ‘‘ taste the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to come,” in His character of 
Mediator and Redeemer ? 

To this the general answer is, of course, sufficiently plain. 
Christ works thus in the Spirit. His Mediatorial presence 
among men is mediated by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But where, we may ask again, have we the presence of the 
Holy Ghost, as thus mediating for the world the Mediatorial 
presence and working of the glorified Christ ? 

Not certainly in the constitution of nature as such; nor yet 
in the general life of man in its simply natural view. The 
Spirit of God does indeed breathe in the powers of nature; and 
enters also, with a still higher inspiration, into all that is good 
or great, in the moral world—the general world of human in- 
telligence and thought. For “there is a spirit in man,” we 
are told, ‘‘and the inspiration (or inbreathing) of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.” But all this belongs still only to 
the order of nature, and falls short immeasurably of what the 
presence of the Holy Ghost in the world has come to be through 
the Gospel, as the fruit of our Saviour's glorification at the 
right hand of God. Here we have the same Holy Ghost as be- 
fore; but the mode of His existence and working in the world 
is altogether new. It belongs not to the old creation, to what 
may be called the simply natural relationship of God to the 
world; but is the result of the new supernatural order of grace 
in Christ, through which room has been made for a far 
more intimate union of God with man than before. It is only 
the Holy Ghost under this new mode of existence, then, that 
can be said to constitute the sphere of Christ’s Mediatorial ac- 
tivity in the world. This is the Promise of the Father; the 
fontal Gift of Pentecost, from which stream forth all other gifts 
and graces of the Gospel; the home, where the powers of the 
world to come dwell and make themselves felt objectively 
through all time; the Holy Ghost of the Apostles’ Creed. 
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The Spirit of God, thus, in and by which our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, now works in the world, is not the Divine 
Spirit at large in its relations to the human spirit; and these 
general relations are not the home and medium of His glorified 
presence among men. 

To say differently, would be to break down the distinction 
between nature and grace, and to resolve the concep- 
tion of what the New Testament calls the “powers of the 
world to come,” into a sublimation simply of the powers of the 
present world. The order of nature is not, and cannot be, as 
such, the order of grace; not because the Holy Ghost is want- 
ing altogether in the order of nature; for He is there always, 
in fact, working powerfully in a mode of presence answerable 
to its constitution; but because the order of grace is the result 
of a new and higher mode of His presence, made possible only 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

This order of grace thus necessarily distinct from the order 
of nature and transcending it, though holding always in the 
bosom of it—the home at once of the Spirit, proceeding from 
the glorified Mediator, and of the glorified Mediator Himself 
—must have, no less necessarily, an objective constitution of 
its own, just as really as the order of nature with which it is 
supernaturally joined. 

In such view it becomesa necessary olyect of Christian faith, and 
forms for it in fact the mystery of the Holy Catholic Church ; 
while it determines, at the same time, the necessary place and 
sequence of this article, standing just where it does in the 
Christian Creed.* 


* Why is the Church in the Creed at all, if it be not an objective mystery like the 
other articles of this glorious old symbol? Those who turn it into anything less, 
as all unchurchly and rationalistic religionists do, may be sure that they are not in 
right agreement here, or elsewhere, with the original Christian faith. The mystery 
of the Church is postulated for this faith always, by what goes before in the grand 
movement of redemption ; in which view then also, the faith itself looks not directly 
and first ofall to any given or actually existing form of the Church historically 
considered, but to the general necessity of it rather as flowing from the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Not so, however, as by any means to stop with such mere idea of the 
Church, making out of it only an invisible abstraction. Faith eyes first the ideal 
necessity of the Church; but only through this to reach out, then, toward the ap- 
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The Church then, apprehended in this way, is the peculiar 
sphere of Christ’s continuous Mediatorial presence and working 
in the world to the end of time. Hence it is called His body, 
the fullness of Him that filleth all in all. He works indeed 
only in and by the Holy Ghost; but the Holy Ghost is no ab- 
straction ; the Holy Ghost is a mode of actual Divine existence 
among men, following supernaturally the glorification of the 
Saviour, and having for itself objectively its own supernatural 
home in the general flow of the world’s life; and this home is 
the Church. The Mediatorial working of Christ is not in the 
order of nature, but in the order of grace. He is Head over 
all things to the Church it is true, and bends the powers of 
nature, both physical and spiritual, to the purposes of His 
higher kingdom; but the power by which He does this is more 
than natural, and more than simply humanitarian. It is the- 
anthropic; and holds exclusively in the relation, which Christ 
bears always, through His Spirit, to the Holy Catholic Church. 

And here it is, accordingly, that room is made for the full 
verification of the great word ONCE FOR ALL, as it applies of 
right not only to the original offering of our Saviour’s body for 
sin—the central fact of the Christian redemption—but to all 
the offices and functions also of His Mediatorial Life. All 
these endure, and work enduringly (like the powers of nature 
in their order and way, Ps. cxix. 89-91), not only in heaven, 
but also on the earth, and among men, in that glorious consti- 
tution of grace which we call the Church, and which the uni- 
versal Christian world has acknowledged with one mouth 
through all ages, as being one of the grand cardinal mysteries 
of the Creed. 


prehension of its actual existence in the world. Let no one say that this is vision- 
ary mysticism. My belief that “God is in history,” does not depend on my being 
able to see and show that history is everywhere full of His presence; there is very 
much in it that looks empirically 411 the other way. On the contrary, my belief in the 
general truth goes first (a postulate of religion); to such extent that without it, I 
can never either seek or find the verification of it in any actual history whatever. 
And just so it is with our faithin the Church. Noone ever found the Church as an 
object of faith outwardly, no one ever seriously sought to find it in this way, for whom 
it was not in the first place an object of faith inwardly—an a priori postulated 
necessity of the Christian Creed itself. 
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Here the Christian sacrifice never ceases. Alas for us, if it 
did! The one ‘‘ pure offering ” of Calvary (Mal. i. 11) reaches 
through the ages ; not as a theorem or doctrine simply—much 
less as a brazen-serpent type or symbol only—but as the very 
presence itself of an endlessly efficacious atoning power, which 
is able through faith to “purge the conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God” (Heb. ix. 14). 

The Christian sacrifice—in this way not new, but undying 
and perennial—involves necessarily the idea also of a perennial 
Christian altar. So it is argued in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
xiii. 10; where of course no material altar is meant, like that 
belonging to the Jewish temple; while yet it is plain from the 
whole tenor of the Epistle that Christianity is regarded as pos- 
sessing here, as well as elsewhere, the abiding essence and sub- 
stance of what belonged to Judaism in shadow only and transi- 
tory outward form. 

So the mediation of Christ at large, based on His sacrifice, 
is a perpetual living mediation in and through the Church (that 
is, in and through the Holy Ghost, whose Christ-wrought 
presence in the world forms now the presence and very being 
of the Church); this holding to Christ in truth, according to 
St. Paul, the relation of body to head, and being in a won- 
derful mystery thus, the organ and medium of His whole Me- 
diatorial action among men (Eph. i. 18-23; iv. 16). 

“He hath washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father’ 
(Rev. i. 6). This does not mean that we are made typical 
kings and priests simply—of one sort with the adumbrations 
generally of the Old Testament; nor yet that we are made 
metaphorical kings and priests only, figuring with mere out- 
ward resemblance the kingly and priestly dignity of Christ. 
It means unquestionably that we are made kings and priests, 
in virtue of our mystical union with Christ Himself; whereby 
because He lives, we also live (His life drawing: our life on after 
it, away out to the resurrection of the last day); and whereby, 
then, the Mediatorial fullness of His life, in His prophetical, 
pee kingly offices, is not confined to Himself, but is 
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made to pass over to His people; so that they also, in their 
measure and proportion, repeat and carry forward, as it were, 
the power of these several offices in their own lives.* ‘In 
Ilim dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” according 
to the Apostle; and we are “complete in Him ”’—our fullness 
is derived and led forth evermore from His fullness (Philip. ii. 
9, 10). 

And as it is here with individual believers, according to their 
measure of capacity and power, so is it also still more with 
the life of the Church collectively taken. The ministries and 
services of the Church, flowing from Christ, partake in their 
degree of the prophetical, priestly and kingly character of 
Christ Himself. He works in them, and through them, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost (perennially, one age after another), 
for the ends of His kingdom.t 


* This is beautifully set forth in the 52d Question of The Heidelberg Catechism ; 
where, after notice taken in the previous Question of the prophetical, priestly, and 
kingly offices comprehended in the title Christ or Anointed as applied to our blessed 
Redeemer, it is asked further: “ But why art thou called a Christian?” To this 
then the answer follows: ‘ Because by faith I am a member of Christ, and thus a 
partaker of His anointing ”—His life in this way conveying over into mine a portion 
of its own Mediatorial quality and power; “in order that I also may confess His name” 
—asa prophet ; “may present myself a living sacrifice of thankfulness to Him ”— 
a3 a priest; “and may with free conscience fight against sin and the devil in this life, 
and hereafter, in eternity, reign with Him over all creatures’’"—as a king. This is 
bold language on the part of the Catechism; but who will say that it goes beyond 
the sense of either St. John, St. Peter, or St. Paul? 


+ “The Christian ministry no priesthood” is a favorite point for ringing charges 
upon, with those who think to dignify the one only Mediatorship of Christ, by 
allowing it no egress from His own person, no outworking force in the actual 
life of His body, the Church. Two tracts kave fallen in my way lately, from the 
opposite camps of Episcopacy—high charch and low church—both harmoniously 
(though inconsistently) concurrent on this theme. Now it is true that the title 
priest in the Anglican ministry is only an accident, a corruption of the word presbyter; 
and there is a bad affectation in the way it is now mouthei by the Romanizing ritu- 
alists. Neither is it fitting in itself, to distinguish Christian ministers by the stand- 
iug title of priests, any more tBan it would be to distinguish them by the standing 
title of prophets or kings. But it is another matter altogether to deny the existence 
of a priest!y quality of any sort, in the powers and offices of the Christian ministry. 
Those who do so, are themselves generally willing to allow it something of a kingly 
and prophetical character. But why should it be supposed to derogate from the 
Oneness of Christ’s Mediatorship, to allow a ministerial constitution of its priestly 
force in the Church, any more than to allow a continuation in this way of its pro- 
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And what a flood of light, finally, all this throws on the doc- 
trine of the Christian sacraments. Where the powers of re- 
demption are regarded simply as facts thought of in a far off 
past, or in a far off heaven, the sacraments representing them 
can never be in relation to them more than mere outward signs, 
as they are taken to be in all unchurchly Christianity. The 
old definition may indeed still be retained, The visible sign of 
an invisible grace ; but this will be eviscerated sacrilegiously of 
its true sense, and made to mean just its own opposite—a visi- 
ble sign, namely, having in it no grace whatever: on the con- 
trary, looking clear away from itself always to grace some- 
where else, a past experience, perhaps, or it may be only the 
general mercy of the Gospel. But how all is at once changed, 
when the whole “ grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion”’ is apprehended as a supernatural presence objectively 
at hand once for all, through the continuous mediation of Christ 
in the Church! Then room is made for seeing how the outward 
side of the sacrament, by Divine constitution (not human fancy), 
may indeed enshrine the inward side as an actual object—exhibit- 
ing thus the invisible in the visible; so that it shall be possible for 
faith—not bodily sense nor natural understanding—to lay hold 
of the first as a grace really present in the last. So apprehended, 
a sacrament is of course always a mystery; which it never is at 
all in the other view. It is the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever, made to look out upon us for the moment 
through the transient covering of sense. 

Universally, we may say, the Christian Creed has to do with 
ever-living realities, which have their enduring supernatural 
existence in the undying Mediatorial life of our Lord and 


phetical force (teaching), or of its kingly force (church government and discipline) ; 
all, of course, effectual at last for the purposes of His kingdc_« only through His 
own Spirit? How else indeed, we may well ask, can any earnest be made with that 
* universal priesthood of believers,” which all unchurecbly religionists find it so easy 
to roll as a sweet morsel under their tongues? If this is to be anything more than 
a single humanitarian distinction (of one sort with the slang of Masonic brother- 
hoods, liberalists, friends of light, et id genue omni), it must come in some way by 
derivation from the general life of Christ in the Church. But how can this be, if 
there be not the presence of a priestly character, first of all, in the life of the 
Church itself under such general view, and so then also in all its heaven-ordained 
ministries and powers? 
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Saviour Jesus Christ. The things that we believe in the Creed 
are not dead things—not memories, doctrines, or abstractions ; 
but the powers of a higher world, near to us and surrounding 
us at all times, through the glorified presence of the Son of 
Man working by His Spirit in the Church. 

Working by His Spirit, we say, in the Church—not other- 
wise and elsewhere. This, let it be well considered in conclu- 
sion, involves a double circumscription and bounding ; a bound- 
ing of the sphere of Christ’s activity in one view, and then a 
bounding of the sphere of the Spirit’s activity in another view. 
The two mutually determine each other. Christ works where 
the Spirit makes room for His working, and the Spirit is present 
for this purpose only where Christ causes Him to be present. 
For it is not the Spirit at large which thus mediates Christ, but 
only the Spirit of Christ Himself, the Spirit which is through 
Him and by Him as the Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus. There is, as we have seen, a wider mode 
of the Spirit’s presence in the world, which is not dependent in 
the same way on the mystery of the incarnation ; and that too, in 
its own order, is not without the presence of Christ; for every- 
where, and in every mode of existence, the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, as the Creed has it, is from the Son no less than 
‘from the Father. As the eternal Logos or Word, Christ works 
in and through the working of the Spirit in the universal world 
~ of nature; according to that ancient oracle: ‘ By the Word of 
Jehovah were the heavens made, and all the host of them by 
the Breath of His mouth.” He works also in the inspirations 
or breathings of the Spirit, which enter into all that is 
high and great, whether theoretical or practical, in the natural 
human mind; according to that other sublime word: “ In Him 
was life, and the life was the ight of men.” But all this in His 
character of the eternal Logos only, and as something back of 
the incarnation before it took place, or on the outside of it, and 
beyond it, now that it has become a glorious fact. His proper 
Mediatorial working is not in and by the Spirit under any such 
general cosmical or simply psychological view; it is circum- © 
scribed by the new_relations into which He has come with the 
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world’s life in becoming Himself man, and is held*bound to the 
special sphere of what the presence of the Spirit among men is 
now in virtue of these relations. His Mediatorial presence in 
the world bounds the presence of the Spirit in this new mode of 
existence; while this, thus bounded and circumscribed (in dis- 
tinction from all wider spheres of its operative power in the 
world), bounds at the same time the Mediatorial life from 
which it proceeds; constituting in this way the medium through 
which the glorified Son of Man continues to work among men 
(Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world ”’), 
the objective home of His presence, an order of grace embosomed 
in the surrounding order of nature—in a word, the Church, 
which is His body, rd zijpwua tod ta advta ev niae 
mAnpoupevov, 

This distinction is so plain, that it is wonderful it should 
ever be overlooked. The Spirit of which we hear such great 
things in the New Testament, and which is set forth in the 
Creed as the fountain of the Church and all the grace compre- 
hended in it (from the one baptism for the remission of sins out 
to the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting), is every- 
where, not the Holy Ghost in general, but only the Holy Ghost 
under the new form of being, in which He has come to be 
among men since our human nature, in the person of Christ, 
passed through death, and became gloriously enthroned with 
Him “on the right hand of the majesty on high.” And so 
then, there can be for us also no true evangelical being in the 
Spirit (birth of the Spirit, John iii. 5-8; fellowship of the 
Spirit, Philip. ii. 1; praying in the Spirit, Eph. vi. 18; walking 
in the Spirit, Gal. v. 16), which is not brought to pass through 
our inward conjunction in some way with the Spirit of the risen 
and glorified Redeemer, working in this specific form, and with 
such objective presence, in the Church. 

Religion may be spiritual, eminently spiritual indeed, in the 
common acceptation of the term, without this. It may be so 
on the outside of Christianity altogether; as among Mohamme- 
dans, Deists, and sentimental abstractionists generally. It has 
been so, largely, among heretical Christian sects in all ages. | 
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Heresy indeed has a wonderful inborn tendency always, to“ begin 
at least in the spirit’’ in this way, even where it may afterwards 
‘‘end in the flesh.”” And so it is possible also, and alas not un- 
common, in the use of mainly orthodox forms of confession and 
belief, to resolve tle power of the Gospel to a large extent into 
the idea of a simple sublimation or lifting up of the human spirit, 
through the thought of what is taken to be the general working 
of God’s Spirit, without any reference whatever to the specific 
character of the Holy Ghost as mediated and brought near to 
men through the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh. 

We may have a spirituality of this sort, that shall seem to go 
at times beyond the sober exercises of piety in the other form ; 
@ spirituality that shall affect to be borne above the world of 
sense altogether, in the way of direct communication with God ; 
a spirituality that shall claim just on this ground to be the very 
power of inward, vital, experimental godliness (evangelical reli- 
gion in its proper sense); while all that differs from it in the 
way of making earnest with the great objective verities and 
facts of the gospel, is denounced by it as at once unspiritual 
and unevangelical, a religion of forms rather than a religion of 
true faith. 

There is a false spirituality thus, as well as a true spirituality, 
in the life of religion; the one the counterfeit and simulation 
only, in a lower sphere (human, or it may be even diabolical), 
of what the other is in ashigher sphere; and between these, of 
course, it is of the utmost consequence that we should be able 
to make’a proper distinction. 

Hence that word of St. John: ‘ Believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God; because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world” (1 John iv. 1-3). 
These false prophets were spiritualistic; eminently so in their 
way; they felt themselves moved too by a spirit of some sort (ge- 
neric and objective), which was wider than their own spirit. But 
both they and their inspiring genius must be proved. Try the 
spirits, says the aged Apostle, whether they be of God. And 
for this purpose, he offers a simple touchstone or test ; decisive 
for the nascent Gnosticism of his own time, and no less decisive 
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for the pseudo-spiritualism of all later times. It is no other, in 
truth than that which we have had under consideration in this 
whole discussion ; namely, the perennial undying objectivity of 
the Christian salvation, as holding from first to last, with the 
force of an endless Now, in the Mediatorial Life of the Incar- 
nate Word. Here it is—dictated by Him who is the Spirit of 
all truth: “ Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
veome in the flesh, is of God; and every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.” That 
is the criterion; the owning, or not owning, of the incarnation, 
as the abiding medium of the presence of Christ’s Spirit in the 
world. For coming only through this medium, it is not possible 
that the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Ghost of the Gospel, should 
not cause the standing reality of the mystery to be felt also by 
every human spirit brought under His qnickening and sancti- 
fying grace. 

Only the spirituality, then, which involves such a yielding of 
the soul to the objective force of the incarnation, and which 
sees this in the beginning, and the continuous ground also, of all 
that belongs to the Christian redemption, can be considered to 
be the fruit of this Spirit, and so the work of God. Any other 
spirituality, claiming to be evangelical, however high it may 
soar in its own way, is but a false spiritualism, not only different 
from but positively against the truth. ‘“ This is that spirit of 
antichrist,’ it is said, “ whereof ye have heard that it should 
come ; and even now, already, is it in the world.”” The spirit 
of antichrist, in this view, is one; while there are, we are told, 
many antichrists: all resolving themselves however into this, 
that they own not the Holy Ghost in His only true Christian 
form as mediated by the coming of Christ in the flesh, but pre- 
tend to have a more spiritual Christianity in some other way ; 
which is thus, then, substituted for the only true way of the 
Gospel, and set up against it also under its own name. 

All false spirituality roots itself here ultimately in the denial 
of the great mystery of godliness, the manifestation of God in 
the flesh; either as open infidelity, Jewish or Pagan, seeing in 
it only foolishness and an offence (1 Cor. i. 23); or else as 
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heresy, Ebionitic or Gnostic, sundering the Divine life of Christ 
from His human life, by making Him to be either mere man or 
else no man whatever, but only the show of a man ; the result in 
both cases being the same, that is, nothing, less than the dissipa- 
tion of His true mediatorial personality into thin air. 

This is the generic spirit of antichrist, which had begun to 
work in the way of a false Gnosticizing Christology, in the 
Church, before the last of the Apostles was dead; which has 
been the secret soul of all pseudo-evangelicalism since ; and of 
which we may say, looking at our own time, “itis even now in | 
the world,” more completely disguised, it may be, as an angel 
of light, than ever before. For what less than this have we, in 
fact, in the reigning humanitarianism of the present age, which 
we find so much bent everywhere on resolving the “ powers of 
the world to come”’ into a mere exaltation of the powers of the 
world that now is (physical, social, scientific, industrial, civiliza- 
tional, educational, politico-economical, and what not), outside 
of the Mediatorial mystery altogether! We have only to try 
it by the old touchstone, the simple but potent Ithuriel spear of 
St. John. It owns not ex animo the coming of Jesus Christ in 
the flesh. The constitution of Christ’s person, is not for it the 
principle of all Christian faith. In one word, it has no power 
to feel itself at home in the APosTLES’ CREED. 





Art. VII.—THE PERICOPES, OR SELECTIONS OF GOSPELS 
AND EPISTLES FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. 


BY E. E. HIGBEE, D.D., PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT MERCERS- 
BURG, PA. 


no. I. 


WE regard it a very favorable indication of progress in the 
Reformed Churches of America, that they are now directing 
their attention more than in past years to an examination and 
study of the Church Year. The old, leading festivals and fasts, 
which in many sections were almost entirely neglected, are 
coming back again. Advent, and Christmas, and Lent, and 


Easter are growing familiar to the ear. They are making 
themselves known in our hymnological collections. They are 
gaining respect from the world even; and here and there our 
Courts and trade-corporations adjourn their business over Good 
Friday and certain other holidays. The services also, connect- 
ed with their proper observance, the lessons, and collects, and 
hymns, which bring continually before us those mysteries of 
grace in the bosom of which alone our redemption is possible, 
are strengthening the faith, and so moulding our religious 
meditations as to develop throughout the Church more than 
hitherto a truly healthful tone of Christian experience and 
thought. 

In our own denomination especially, the “‘Order of Worship,”’ 
as the result of a long and earnest liturgical discussion and study, 
has contributed much in this direction, and no doubt has made 
itself felt also in other denominations. At least it has served, 
and is now serving, a good purpose in confronting us with the 
reality of the Church Year,—in leading us to read and study 
the old appointed Gospels and Epistles, which, as we shall see, 
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are no random collection of Scripture passages without method 
or controlling principle, but on the contrary the very lessons, 
which the 700¢,—the instinctive, habitual faith,—of the early 
Catholic Church prompted her to select. 

To these lessons, in the selection of which the ancient. Church 
has so clearly articulated her faith and method of Christian 
thought, we wish to call attention with the hope of encouraging 
that progress, the favorable indications of which we have men- 
tioned as already existing. In doing this we must first refer 
to their external history, and then to their inward relations or 
organization, and theological significance. 


External History oF THe Pericopzs. 


The presumptive evidence for the great antiquity of special 
Scripture-lessons appointed for the services of the Church is 
certainly very strong. Nothing can be more natural than that 
the Church, commissioned to teach all nations, should have 
given serious attention at a very early period to the method or 


order, in which the mysteries of divine revelation entrusted to 
her care should be presented, for the meditation and study of 
her members, in her regular and frequently recurring services. 
It were indeed a matter of just reproach against her, had she 
neglected to organize the rich material supplied her by inspira- 
tion, in the form of pertinent and instructive lessons, and in 
such order also as to unfold, illustrate, and impress continually 
upon the mind, those mysteries of grace with which, in her 
Creed, she was ever challenging the obedience of faith. 
Further than this, we may presume also, that such selection 
would have a general uniformity throughout the churches as 
the product of the general faith of the Church, and not the re- 
sult of any independent and individual compilation,—as grow- 
ing in itself into a perfected organism while the cultus of the 
Church was in process of development, and that it would there- 
fore follow substantially one common order or scheme, because 
controlled throughout by one common principle. This pre- 
sumption is only the more powerful, when we bear in-mind the 
wondrous architectonic genius of the early Church, so clearly 
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manifest in the magnificent structure and harmonious wholeness 
of the Apostles’ Creed. It were strange indeed if the same con- 
structive genius of faith should not show itself also in the services 
of the Church, and organize after the same general scheme and 
order the Church Year and its various lessons. In view of this 
it is no more than reasonable, we repeat, to presume that the 
formation of the Church Year, and all the services pertaining 
thereto, was only part of that one and the same general organiz. 
ing and architectural work, which meets us in the growth and 
structure of the Creed. 

As a verification of this presumption, we should expect to find 
the external history of the Pericopes in many respects, very 
similar to that of the Creed itself. We should find ourselves 
unable either to fasten their selection upon any particular 
author, or to ascertain any certain, definite date of their intro- 
duction. They would meet us as a part of the habitual life of 
the Church, in use here and there at a very early period, grow- 
ing, and expanding, and preserving a general uniformity 
throughout, more marked and complete, however, when con- 
nected with the most fundamental mysteries of grace, which 
everywhere challenge faith, and which blossomed into festival or 
fast services in the general cultus of the early Church. 

Now just this is the truth of history. Various attempts have 
been made to fix the authorship of the pericopes and the time 
of their introduction in their present form, but in vain. They 
elude all such efforts, not because they are not ancient and have 
no authority, but because they so inhere in the general life and 
practice of the Church, and are so entirely an outgrowth of this 
as to have authorship and date of introduction only in the fact 
of the existence of the Church itself. 

Some, for example, have sought to maintain that fixed peri- 
copes, the same as now in use, were already in existence in the 
Apostolic age, just as some have supposed that the Apostles’ 
Creed took its definite form from the hands of the Apostles 
themselves. They appeal to Strabo, an authority of the niath 
century, and hence of no weight in this connection. All that 
they can derive from his statement, however, is the general 
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and otherwise evident fact, that Scripture-readings were used in 
the churches of the Apostolic age. These of course were most- 
ly taken from the Old Testament, the New Testament canon 
not yet having been organized, and followed the twofold method 
of selection common among the Jews, viz: sections from the 
Law (parashim), and sections from the Prophets (haphtarim), 
which without much doubt, when the New Testament came to 
be used, originated the common twofold division into Gospels 
and Epistles.* Of course selections from the Old Testament 
Scriptures could not long satisfy the needs of Christian cultus, 
and at a very early period the bishops of the Church must have 
had recourse to the acknowledged inspired writings of the New 
Testament. In the second century, the main festivals, Easter 
and Pentecost, had lessons taken directly from the New Testa- 
ment narratives, and no doubt this must have been the case long 
before, the festivals themselves necessitating a fixed and in the 
main uniform selection. 

Others have maintained that the present pericopes were in- 
troduced in the time of Constantine, the Great, or at least to- 
ward the end of the fourth century. Among these, some, 
taking for granted that the Liber Comitis, (the Lectionarium, 
or collection of Scripture-readings appointed at a very early 
date for the Western Church), is the work of St. Jerome, sup- 
pose that he became acquainted with the selections first as al- 
ready in use in the East, and then recommended them to 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome.t Others, resting on the testimony 


* That these selections from the Law and from the Prophets, whether definitely 
fixed for each recurring Sabbath or not, were used in the time of the Apostles in the 
Jewish synagogues, is quite evident from the passage in Acts xiii. 15, “They went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and after the reading of the Lawand the pro- 
phets, &c.”— Those called parashim were evidently designed, as may be inferred from 
their number, to cover the Sabbaths during the year. Those selected from the second 
part of the Old Testament canon, the nebhiim were no doubt in most cases related to 
the former as read in connection with them. The capitula, which Jerome mentions 
as existing, with some variations, both in the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Old 
Testament in his day, were probably these selections. See Bleek’s Einleitung A. T. 
8. 750, ssq. and Augusti’s Denkwiirdigkeiten a. d. Christl. Archiologie, Sexster B. s. 
105, ssq. 

t This Liber Comitis is certainly very ancient, although there seems to be no suffi- 
cient evidence for regarding it the work of St. Jerome. If the prologue to this work 
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of Gennadius (490+), maintains that Muszeus, presbyter at Mar- 
seilles (458), first collected them.* 

’ The Reformed divines, and many Lutherans also, influenced 
by their opposition to what they regarded the corrupted cultus 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and by their effort toward free- 
dom from what they felt to be a tyrannical restraint, looked 
upon the whole idea of select lessons prescribed for the Sundays 
of the year with great distrust.t They maintained, misled by 


addressed to Constantius bein reality the work of St. Jerome, then, as the Glossary 
of Du Cange and the Benedictine Monks declares, the work itself must have had its 
title long before Jerome. But, without admitting this prologue to be genuine, the 
same Glossary maintains that the book must have been written under its title Comes, 
before the year 471, because mention is made of it inacertain Church record of that year 
—‘ Utcumque sit de prologi auctore, constat eam Lectionario inditam ac receptam no- 
menclaturam an. 471, ex Charta Donationis Ecclesi Cornutiane hoc anno scripta, 
et edita a Suaresio, “item codicis, Evangelia 4, Apostolum, Pealterium, et Comitem,” 
(See Gloss. Du Cange, subvoce). In Migne’s edition of the works of St. Jerome, 
(Cursus Com. Patrol, Tom. xxx.), this Liber Comitis is given. There is also a 
eynopsis of its Sunday pericopes in the (pericoparum conspectus) added to the second 
volame of Daniel's Codex Liturgicus. It is difficult to determine what gave the work 
its peculiar title. Some think it arose from the fact, that the book was regarded as a 
necessary companion or count of the priest; as Phocas Grammaticus says, 
“Te longinqua petens Comitem sibi ferre viator 
Ne dubitet; parvo pondere multa vehis,” 

others that it was written ad Comitem, as seen in the ancient manuscripts. (Vid. 
Du Cange sub voce Comes). 

* Geonadius says of Muswus: “ Excerpsit de scripturis lectiones totius anni fes- 
tivis diebus aptas. Responsaria Psalmorum, capitula temporibus et lectionibus con- 
gruentia” (quoted by Augusti: Denkw. B. VI. s. 143.) 

+ Calvin went so far as to regard the pericopes silly selections made without any 
judgment: “ Lectiones iste inepte nulloque judicio facte.” The general cycle of the 
Church Year, however, found entrance to a great extent into the cultus of the Re- 
formed Church, although there were many who felt a strong opposition to any thing 
like prescribed lessons from Scripture as adapted thereto. Spener says “ Wie herts- 
lich wiinschte ich, dass wir in unseren Kirchen niemalen den Gebrauch der perico- 
parum evangelicarum angenommen hiitten, sondern entweder freie Wahl gelassen, 
oder die epistolas vor die Evangelia zu Haupttexten genommen hiitten.” G. Arnold 
goes beyond Calvin even in his hatred of the pericopes. He calls the selection, 
“Kine ruchlose und grauliche Verstiimmelung der Bibel.” LEbrard rightly assumes 
that the observance of the leading Church festivals has always been a generally ac- 
knowledged element of the cultus of the Reformed Church; and he expresses the 
wish, that there should be a farther advance in such form, that these festivals may 
not stand isolated, but be connected with each other, forming festival seasons in 
which there shall bea properly mediated transition from one to the other. We 
must insert his own language, as we shall have frequent occasion to refer to it here- 
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the force of their antagonism with Rome, that the pericopes 
date no farther back than the eighth century ; some attributing 
their collection to Bede (735+) ; others to Alcuin or Paul Warnie- 
fried, under direction of Charlemagne. There were those in- 
deed who went still further, assigning their origin to the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries, on the ground that such selections could 
have originated only at a period, when the Holy Scriptures 
themselves were but little read. (See Augusti’s Denkw. B. VI. 
s. 201, sq.) 

It must be plain from the above divergent theories, how un- 
satisfactory and unavailing it is to attempt to fix in any such 
mechanical way a definite authorship or date of introduction for 
the pericopes now in use. But it does not follow from this, by 
any means, that their authority and antiquity are subjects of no 
account. On thecontrary, it may be found that their authority 
is derived from the general practice of the Church, this practice 
reaching down to the very earliest period, quite uniform so far 
as it extended, and gradually by legitimate growth becoming 
organized into a fixed scheme such as manifested itself at a 
later date in the several Lectionaria of the various sections of 
the Church. An origination of this character certainly gives to 
the pericopes far more importance, and far greater weight of 
authority than any individual authorship can, however exalted. 
The existence of several Lectionaria, all following the same 
general scheme, for example, the Menologium Constantinopolita- 
num, the Lectionarium Grallicanum, the Liber Comitis, and the 
Callendarium Romanum, very clearly proves that, long before 
their separate publication, the general practice of the Church 
had furnished the material out of which they originated. _ 

Imagine for a moment, that Jerome, or Muszus, or Alcuin, 
or Bede formed such a collection of lessons, covering not only 


after. “Kine Fortbildung wiire es, wenn das Kirchenjahr nicht mehr wie bisher, in 
eine unterbrochene Reihe gewéholicher Sonntage, zwischen denen dann die Feste wie 
isolirte und unvermittelte Punkte hervorragten, sondern statt dessen in Festperioden 
(Adventszeit, Epiphaniaszeit, Passionszeit, u. s. w.) zerfiele, deren jede den Ueber- 
gang von einem Feste zum andern bildete; und wenn diese Beziehung des Kirchen- 
jahres auf den wicklichen ganzen Jabreslauf sich auch in dem Cultus ausspriiche,’» 
See Daniel’s Cod. Lit. Tom. 2. 
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the Sundays of the year, but the feria, and festivals and martyr- 
days, when nothing of the kind had fixed itself in the general 
habit of the Church before! Who cannot see at once how im- 
possible it would be to introduce such a collection from diocese 
to diocese throughout the Church, when Catholic tradition and 
custom had all the authority of common law, and to accomplish 
this too without one syllable of earnest protest, or without any 
intimation of resistance? It is absurd. These Lectionaria 
could not, of themselves, have introduced the practice as some- 
thing before unknown, but rather the general custom already 
existing necessitated their formation to serve its own ends. 
The Lectionaria themselves, as we shall see, give clear evidence 
of this. 

Augusti, in his valuable work on Christian antiquities (vol. 
vi. p. 211), has given a carefully prepared synopsis of part of 
the four works just mentioned above. From an examination of 
this synopsis, the close uniformity of the pericopes and other 
Scripture readings connected with the ancient and leading fes- 
tivals of the Church, is plainly observable. Take for example 
the Epiphany festival, undoubtedly of extreme antiquity, which, 
while referring back to the Nativity and Circumcision of 
Christ,* included the adoration of the Wise men led by the 
miraculous star, the baptism at Jordan, and the first miracle at 
Cana. Here the uniformity is complete in all the general fea- 
tures. The pericopes for Circumcision are in the Menologium, 
Luke ii. 21-40; in the Liber Comitis, Luke ii. 21-32; in the 
Lectionarium Gall., Luke ii. 21-40, including an Epistle, 1 Cor. 
x. 14-31; in the Callendarium Rom., Luke ii. 21-32. For 
Epiphany, in the Menolog., Matt. iii. 18-17 (the Baptism); in 
the Lib. Com. Matt. ii. 1-12 (the adoration of the Wise men, 
with an octave, however, taking up the Baptism); in the Lect. 
Gall., Matt. iii. 13-17, combined with John ii. (the first mira- 
cle); in the Callend. Rom., Matt. ii. 1-12. 

It is plain that the uniformity here manifest has its ground 


* No doubt, at an early period, the Epiphany feast in the East was made identical 
with that of the Nativity. In the Menologium Const. it is thus referred to: “es ryv 
meepay Twv ayo Seoparwy,” In the Liber Comitis it is called Theophania. 
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in the early and wide-spread custom of the Church, and not in 
any individual and arbitrary gompilation imposed by this one or 
that one—a custom too contemporaneous, we may say, with the 
observance of the festival itself, which grouped around it a clus- 
ter of pericopes of uniform character, as seen above. This is 
further and more fully confirmed the moment we examine the 
homilies of the early Fathers. 

Among the sermons ascribed to St. Ambrose, there is one 
which shows at once how it came that the singular epistle selec- 
tion, 1 Cor. x. 14-31, found its way into the Lectionarium Gall. 
for Circumcision. This selection, as may be seen by examina- 
tion, brings into view the striking contrast between the Gentile 
sacrificial and idolatrous festivity, and the Christian’s commu- 
nion through the Eucharist, with the sacrifice of Christ. There 
seems to be here no connection whatever between the Circum- 
cision of Christ, and this exhortation of St. Paul; and what 
custom of the Church could have made such a selection of any 
general farce in reference to the day? Just this. Around the 
opening of January there was quite a cluster of Gentile feasts. 
Among the Romans were the celebrated Saturnalia, covering 
some seven days, followed by the Laurentalia, and then again 
after the Calends, the Agonalia. On the Calends itself there 
was a wild riotous festival in honor of Janus, and Strenia, the 
goddess of presents, and the day was given up to feastings and 
banquetings, and revelry. Christians were guarded against all 
this by very severe canons of several councils, and by the earn- 
est watchfulness of their Pastors. In the sermon referred to,* 
as also in one for the same season from Augustine,f the hearers 
are at once reminded of the necessary contrast between their 
festivity and that of the Gentiles, and are told that those who 
wish to be partakers of the Divine, should hold no fellowship 
with idols, for the portion of idols is drunkenness, gluttony and 
dance. Augustine, indeed, in bringing out the same contrast, 
refers to this very chapter in Corinthians. There can be but 
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* Migne’s Cur. Cor, Patrol. Tom. XVII. p. 618. 
t Ibid. Tom. XXXVIIL. p. 1025. 
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little doubt that just this need of enforcing such contrast in 
view of the surrounding heathenism originated, long before 
Ambrose, the use of such a lesson as this as well as that one of 
kindred character in the same Lectionarium for Epiphany, viz., 
Titus i. 11 to the end. 

But further than this, the sermons for Epiphany, as given in 
the volumes of Migne’s edition just referred to, uniformly take 
up the first miracle, the baptism in Jordan, and the adoration 
of the wise men, showing that these were the themes belonging 
to the season by the general consent and practice of the whole 
Western Church. The same is the case with the Church of the 
East. In fact the Epiphany season formed a sort of nucleus 
from the very start, gathering around it just those pericopes 
which meet us fully organized in Lectionaria at later date. 
They grew into their position and order with the advancing 
cultus of the Church, and were not by any means, as Calvin 
intimates, inepte nulloque judicio facte. 

What we have now said of Epiphany is equally true of 
the Paschal festival, which is coeval, we may say, with the 
Church itself; and which gathered around it a cluster of perico- 
pes, all taking up the same general themes, as seen in the 
earliest homilies, and in the comparative synopsis of the earliest 
collections. So also the transition from the one festival season 
to the other follows the same general order. The Paschal sea- 
son itself included properly both the death and resurrection of 
Christ, the Pascha cravgworpov, and the Pascha avacras:poy. 
The former naturally connected with itself the old quadragesi- 
mal fast; and the latter found its fitting completion in the 
festival of Pentecost. Thus from the Nativity onward through 
Epiphany and the Quadragesimal fast and the Paschal Sea- 
son to Pentecost, a general scheme of pericopes, closely con- 
nected with the services of the Church, originated, at first most 
uniform in character and most ancient in those parts immedi- 
ately surrounding the main festivals, yet gradually, through the 
practice of the Church, becoming organized throughout into a 
full system, such as meets us at a later date, and such as has 
come —_ to our times. 
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That which determined the festivals and their order in the 
Church Year, must have determined also the pericopes connect-. 
ed therewith. For, granting the early existence of festival 
seasons (and this early existence is beyond all question), it were 
strange indeed that the services relating thereto, in prayers, 
and. chants, and collects, and in the whole tone of worship, 
should be of uniform character in harmony with the Season, 
while the Scripture-lessons should be selected at random, and 
thus be made to enter as so many discordant notes into the 
otherwise grand liturgical harmony. No one at all acquainted 
with the Catholic character of the early Church, its wondrous 
constructive genius as seen in its creeds and liturgies and spe- 
cial services, resting upon the same base throughout, however 
great the seeming variety, uniting simplicity with grandeur, a 
sense of the repose of love in heaven with the restless aspirations 
of faith on earth—no one at all acquainted with this, we repeat, 
can for a moment conceive the possibility of such an incongrui- 
ty. Hence it is, as by necessity grounding itself in the general 
life and habit of the Church, that the old collection of pericopes 
which have come down to us are so uniform in just those parts, 
where the lessons cluster around the great festival epochs of the 
Church service. 

But what now determined the order of the great festivals, 
their sequence, which is ever the same? No variety here mani- 
fests itself. There may be some difference in regard to the 
specific date of observing this or that festival. We know of 
the controversy in regard to the time of observing Easter, 
which disturbed the Church long before it entered into the dis- 
cussions of the first general council at Nicea. But this con- 
troversy only reveals the peculiar uniformity of which we speak, 
relating to the festivals, not as single days of observance mere- 
ly, but as so many centres of cycles or periods, governing what 
goes before and what follows after ; for the difficulty about the 
time of observing Easter grew in great measure out of the felt 
incongruity that one section of the Church should be engaged 
in the Easter rejoicings, while another might be in the fast 
which uniformly preceded it. It is almost profane to imagine, 
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that the order or sequence of these festivals was a matter of in- 
dividual imposition. The objective mystery of the divine reve- 
lation in Christ Jesus, as apprehended by the faith of the 
Church, determined it. Just as the reality of Christ’s historical 
presence in the world necessitated the general order of the Gos- 
pels, moving on as they do from the annunciation to the birth, 
and circumcision, and baptism, and temptation, and suffering, 
and death, and resurrection, and ascension, closing the grand 
series only to open the way for the consequent pentecost; and 
just as the same all controlling mystery, finding a primal au- 
thentication for itself among men in the response of Peter’s 
faith, “ Thow art the Christ,” and expanding therefrom, and 
following its own logic not of flesh and blood, necessitated the 
sublime order of the Creed: just so the self-same mystery 
authenticated its presence in the cultus of the Church, making 
it Christocentric, and controlling the sequence referred to, in 
service and in lessons, as a part of the same grand and heavenly 
harmony. Whatever may be our view as to whether or not 
such should have been the cultus of the Church, the fact that it 
was such is, we think, beyond all question. 

But we must not anticipate here what we are to say in refer- 
ence to the inward relation and theological significance of the 
pericopes, although the inward and outward here are so married 
together as to make any separation very difficult. We wish to 
know first whether the pericopes which meet us in the old col- 
lections, and in the homilies of the early Fathers, both for Sun- 
days and the Festivals, are in the main the same as those now in 
use. 

We cannot better introduce this subject than by quoting what 
Augusti says in reference to it (Denkw. ch. vi. s. 235). “If 
we wish toreach any settled result in reference to this point, 
we must answer the two following questions. 1. Among our 
present festival and Sunday epistles‘and gospels, are there any 
of which the Church from the fourth to the ninth centuries 
knew nothing? In general the answer to this question must 
be negative. The only exceptions are those which relate to 
certain special festivals of a later introduction. To this category 
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belong: (a) the Trinity festival. Here the contents of both 
gospel and epistle with us show that they had reference 
originally to another day and dogma, and hence the Roman 
Church has selected the more suitable reading (Matt. xxviii. 
18-20): * (5) the visitation of the Virgin, introduced only in 
the fifteenth century; (c) the feast of Michael, the origin and 
celebration of which is obscure; (d@) most of the particular fes- 
tivals of the Roman and Greek Churches, among which, how- 
ever, some are of a great age; for we find fixed Bible-texts select- 
ed for them already in untiquity. Leaving out of view these 
newly added festivals, all our present pericopes occur in the 
lectionaria, menologia, and homilies of the ancient Church.” 

2. “Do our present pericopes agree throughout as to the 
days for which the early Church appointed them? The answer 
here is negative: yet we remark that a deviation in the Festivals 
is very rare, but more frequent for the Sundays. The ground 
of this is to be sought in the changed division and naming of 
the Sundays, and hence we find less conformity in the Advent 
and Epiphany Sundays and in some of the Trinity Sundays. 
The difference as to the festivals is to be explained by the fact, 
that one, two, three, and four days were devoted to these occa- 
sions. In many cases nothing more has been done than to ex- 
change and transpose the festival pericopes. Moreover the dif- 
ference is greater in the Epistles than in the Gospels.’’ So far 
the carefully considered statement of Augusti. 

Now it may be seen by any one, who will examine the matter, 
that, where there is a difference of pericopes in reference to the 
festivals, there is, notwithstanding this, a striking uniformity 
in the general bearing or scope of each as related to the main 
theme which the festival presents. We have seen this already 
in regard to Epiphany, where always we find the same group of 
pericopes clustering around what the Church felt to be the idea 
of the Epiphany festival. So in the Trinity festival, to which 
Augusti refers in the passage above quoted, and where his 
statement requires to be modified. It should be borne in mind 


* We think that Augusti here has misunderstood the meaning of Trinity Sunday 
as related to Pentecost, which presently we shall endeavor to show. 
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that this Trinity Sunday was originally regarded the octave of 
Pentecost. It is called in the Liber Comitis “‘ Dominica octab. 
Pentecosten.”” One of the main designs of an Octave was to 
bring out still further the full significance of the festival to 
which it was attached, to carry the festival to its proper com- 
pletion in the service of the Church, called indeed by the Greeks 
on this account azodvow. Therefore here the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the pentecost mystery, is viewed as opening the 
way for the reality of a true spiritual birth, the ingathering 
through baptism of the first fruits of a glorious spiritual harvest, 
and hence the Gospel lesson in the Liber Comitis (John iii. 1, 
sq.)—the same as in the Anglican and Evangelical Churches— 
takes up the annunciation to Nicodemus of just this superna- 
tural reality. The Roman Church also sees the full significance 
of the Pentecost festival realizing itself in the commission to go 
forth and baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost (Matt. xxviii. 18 sq.),—a lesson which, 
while it is in proper relation to Pentecost, as its octave, takes 
into view at the same time the authentication in us of the mys- 
tery of the Trinity by our implantation therein through baptism. 
Here the Gospel lessons are outwardly different it is true; yet 
they have a profoundinward harmony. The further lessons for 
Trinity Sunday in the Liber Comitis, viz. (Rev. iv. 1-11, 
which occurs in the Anglican Church and in our Order of 
Worship), and Acts v. 29 sq., beautifully appropriate (which, 
although given in the synopsis of Daniel, I cannot find in the 
copy of the Lib. Com. in Migne’s edition of Jerome), plainly re- 
fer to the antecedent festival, wherein the whole mystery of 
inspiration and of the forgiveness of sins finds its authorship. 
The Epistle in the Roman Church (Rom. xi. 33, sq.), is some- 
what obscure, but seems to have indirectly reference to the 
Trinity. The difference here is certainly more formal than real. 
The harmony is inward, and expressive of just that transition, 
which is at this point made in the service, from the objective 
fact-mysteries of revelation to the subjective life-mysteries in 
us, we may call them, which the former open the way for and 
accomplish. 
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From the octave of Pentecost onward to the twenty-fourth 
Trinity Sunday inclusive, the pericopes in the old Liber Comi- 
tis are uniformly the same as those in our ‘Order of Worship,’ 
the only difference being in not always commencing with just 
the same verse of the chapter. In the Roman Church there is a 
great variation from the old collection. Daniel takes occasion 
to refer to this in the following words: “Contra pericoparum 
ordo (post Trin.) apud Catholicos valde turbatus est: nunquam 
enim ea epistola juncta est Evangelio, quam antiqui cum perico- 
pa evangelica junxere. Itaque in vanum laborant, qui his Do- 
minicis epistolam cum Evangelio zvevyatix@ quodam commer- 
cio cohzerere ostendere conantur.’”” The number of the post- 
pentecostal Sundays being variable from year to year makes it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain from the Lec- 
tionaria what regulation may have been used in the early period 
in regard to the pericopes to be used or neglected. The same 
is true of the post-epiphany Sundays. Here, therefore, as 
might be expected, we shall meet with variations; yet the gen- 
eral scheme of the year is uniform, and has no doubt a con- 
trolling principle which regulates and organizes it from begin- - 
ning to end. It is to this that we must now turn, as we discuss 
more directly than hitherto the inward relation or organization 
of tke pericopes and their theological significance. 


The festival pericopes, as already remarked, are determined 
in their general character by the nature of the festivals them- 
selves. They are designed, both in Gospel and Epistle, to de- 
velop the festival idea in the-fullness of its significance. The 
importance of the special mystery which the festival celebrates, 
often and indeed we may say always, requires for this end sev- 
eral consecutive Sundays, some going before and some follow- 
ing after, all of which however taken together constitute a fes- 
tival cycle or period. We have already mentioned the octave 
following after. We may now add the fact that there were vigils 
going before, and that the festival about to rise keeps wakeful 
with its dawning light those whom it is to warm and cherish 
when arisen. 
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For example, the festival of the Nativity, which properly 
opens and conditions, as we shall see, the whole movement of 
the Church-year,* constitutes a cycle of pericopes going before, 
viz.: those for Advent Sundays, and a cycle following after, 
viz.: those for Epiphany Sundays, of which it is itself the 
centre. Those going before mark the transition from the close 
of the Church-year to its beginning again, and join together in 
proper harmony the two Advents, the second which completes 
the Pentecostal mystery to the first which is the commence- 
ment in time of the same heavenly won, and toward which in 
the transition the pericopes with growing clearness direct the 
faith and devotion of the Church. They do not take up the 
mystery itself, but the proper preparatory attitude of mankind 
in view of its certain and hastening approach, and of what it 
involves, which is the uniform character of the pericopes when 
thus preparatory and transitional. The lessons following after 
for Epiphany Sundays, the old Theophany cycle, ayza gwra, as 
the Greeks call it, take up the mystery of the Nativity in its 
self-unfolding and authentication as that in which alone the 
whole meaning of the theophany is made real. 

It is plain, however, that the Advent pericopes involve some- 
thing more than a mere design upon the part of the Church 
to join together mechanically the two Advents,so that the 
transition may not in the service be too abrupt. There is in 
reality a necessary inward relation here, which the Ancient 
Church very clearly saw. In the vision of faith the two Ad- 
vents interpenetrate each other. The coming of Christ in the 
flesh, as an absolute revelation, calls up at once the reality of 
an absolute crisis in the whole sphere of our human life,—a 
crisis in which there are on the one hand, life and peace and 


* The Liber Comitis commences, “ Jn vigilia natalis Domini.” The Lectionarium 
Gallicanum begins no doubt with the Advent preparation for the Nativity, as Ma- 
billon maintains. The first part is lost. Chrysostom well expresses the general sen- 
timent of the Church in this regard, showing how instinctively in the faith of the 
Church, the mystery of Christ’s coming in the flesh raled the whole festival conse- 
cration of time in the Sanctuary services. “ *pwry copry nat piga nar apxy Kat eoprwy 
oprn Kat meTpowoAts wagwv eoptwy,”—the first feast, the root and beginning and feas 
of feasts, yea the metropolis of all feasts. 
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glory, and on the other, condemnation and endless death; and 
just as the whole of time preceding the Incarnation is one anx- 
ious vigil awaiting the great Deliverer, so, after the Ascension 
and Pentecost, all subsequent time is one anxious vigil awaiting 
and preparing for the completed deliverance, when Christ shall 
come again to judge the quick and dead. Faith never holds 
the two apart in antithesis, but together in a sublime synthesis, 
the ethical significance of which is of vast account. It is this 
which the Advent p ‘ricopes uniformly reveal as the mind of the 
early Church. The old Prophets in inspired vision saw the two 
Advents as one, and seemed to have realized the profound truth, 
that the coming of Christ in the flesh was to be the real en- 
trance of that last time for which their prophetic spirit yearned ; 
and at all times it is an instinctive impulse of faith to regard 
every epoch of the Church and every judgment upon the world, 
as parts of that coming of Christ, who ever confronts us as the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end of the whole move- 
ment of history. 

Still further, no one can fail to see in the Advent pericopes, 
that the Church realized the full significance of the Incarnation 
as related to Judaism and Heathenism, as the very hinge in- 
deed of the whole movement of the world’s life. How beauti- 
fully does the sense of this comprehensiveness of the mystery 
show itself in the selection of the Gospel for the first Advent 
Sunday, which, at the very threshold, as soon as the Church is 
made in its services to look toward His coming,* rightfully 
challenges from every antecedent effort of humanity the re- 
sponse, “Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest !’’ 
How organically also, we may say, is the Epistle-lesson joined 


* As in the Jnvitatory, “ O come let us worship ; the Lord our King is coming ;’”’ 
as in the old Antiphon, “ Behold the mighty King shall come with great power to 
save the nations. Hallelujah”; as inthe old lection from Isaiah and the response, 
‘*T look afar off, and behold I see the power of God coming, and a cloud covering 
the whole earth. Go ye forth to meet Him, and say: Tell us whether Thou be He, _ 
who shall rule over the people Israel.” It is well to connect the pericopes with the 
other parts of the liturgical service of the Ancient Church, to see their peculiar 
significance, or rather the purpose of their selection. 
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to this revealing what the Church felt to be the necessary in- 
ward ethical condition of such a welcome, “The night is far 
spent, the day is at hand; let us, therefore, cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light !” 

So again for the second Sunday of Advent, how instinctive- 
ly, in the selection of the Gospel (Lake xxi. 25 sq.), is the incom- 
ing redemption felt to be related to the awful crisis of judgment 
which it necessitates, and which is all the while a sign of its 
reality ; and how in the selection of the corresponding Epistle- 
lesson, the now approaching fulfillment of the promises made 
unto the Fathers is felt mercifully to include the Gentiles and 
to save them from the terrible crisis, “ Rejoice ye Gentiles with 
His people; * * * There shall be a root of Jesse, and He 
shall rise to reign over the Gentiles: in Him shall the Gentiles 
trust” (Rom. xv. 4s8q.). In the Gospel-lesson for the third 
Sunday in Advent, we advance to the special preparatory mis- 
sion of John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 2sq.), where its superna- 
tural character and purport is portrayed by the Saviour Himself, 
over against the anxiety of the imprisoned prophet, and the 
possibly false judgment occasioned thereby among the disciples 
of the Saviour. The Baptist’s judgment, from the standpoint 
of the Old, could not, of course, reach into the clearness 
of intuition enjoyed in the Kingdom of Grace in the New, yet 
his unwavering fidelity to his mission, which had caused his im- 
prisonment and which would soon cost him his head is beauti- 
fully defended by Christ. 

“‘ Non arundo levitatis 
Sed columna firmitatis.” 

To this again the Epistle at once links itself with peculiar 
appropriateness (1 Cor. iv. 1 sq.), showing that the mysteries 
of adivinely appointed ministry are not matters of self-deter- 
mination and judgment merely, to be measured empirically by 
outward circumstances, but are so lodged in Him for whom and 
by whom the ministry is constituted, as to be revealed only by 
His coming, “ Therefore, judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the heart ; 
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and then shall every man have praise of God.” In the Gospel 
lesson for the concluding Advent Sunday, the herald of the 
coming Christ, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
make straight the way of the Lord, proclaims to the Jewish de- 
puties that the Holy One standeth in their midst. (This Gos- 
pel-lesson should close with the 28th verse of John i., as it does 
in the Liber Comitis, instead of taking up the proper Epipha- 
ny-lesson by continuing to the 35th verse, as in our “ Order of 
Worship.”) In the corresponding Epistle-lesson, every feature 
marks that we have come to the very close of the preparatory 
series just as in the lesson of the Gospel. Here then, in the 
Advent cycle, controlled entirely by the coming Nativity, we 
have a perfect symmetry of lessons, a perfect, yea exquisite 
harmony of parts throughout. 

Let us turn to the cycle of Epiphany pericopes following af- 
ter the Nativity. These mark the method by which the mys- 
tery of the Nativity comes to its proper manifestation and au- 
thentication among men, the Gospel-lessons taking up the ob- 
jective attestation and manifestation of the mystery itself, and 
the Epistle-lessons generally what may be called the subjective, 
the attestation and manifestation in the life of those in whom 
the mystery is operative. In the oldest collections, as already 
remarked, the pericopes for Epiphany take up either the bap- 
tism in Jordan, or the wise men led by the miraculous star, or 
the first miracle at Cana. The order in the Liber Comitis down 
to the fifth Sunday after Epiphany is the same as that in our 
“Order of Worship,” except the Epiphany Epistle, which is 
Isaiah Ix. 1 sq., instead of Eph. iii. 1 sq. (a change which 
seems to have been first made by the Anglican Church alone). 
By an examination it will be seen that the order of the Gospel 
lessons is as follows: the attestation of the star and the adora- 
tion of the wise men; the presentation at the Temple and the 
discussion with the doctors ; the miracle at Cana; and then, in 
connection with this, Christ’s self-manifestation in work (mira- 
cles) and in word (parables). It were strange, however, should © 
the old collection of pericopes in the Liber Comitis neglect the 
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scene of the baptism, so closely related to the idea involved in 
Epiphany. It does not indeed, for as a proper consummation of 
that divine attestation from above, commencing with the mira- 
culous star, and which its Epiphany Gospel brought into view, 
it adds with instinctive faith a completing octave of Epiphany 
(octabas theophaniz), with the very lesson required, viz. : John 
i. 29-84. 

This gives to the Gospel-series its proper and matchless har- 
mony, Ist, the attestation from on high, at the birth and at 
the baptism; 2d, the self-manifestation or attestation from 
within, commencing in childhood at the Temple, and expanding 
into miraculous work and word, and these of most fundamental . 
and prophetic character, as no one can well fail to perceive. 
The miracle at Cana, foreshadowing the transmuting and glorify- 
ing power of His mission in the world, transforming the wants 
and crude elementary supplies of earthly life into the abund- 
ance and sparkling festal freshness of heaven ; the healing of 
the leprous and the palsied one, the Israelite and Roman cen- 
turion, prefiguring that redemption through faith, which shall 
deliver mankind from the leprous-dying of sin, and the palsied 
helplessness of this life; the rebuking of the winds and waves, 
bringing to view the hallowed universal truth that the eternal 
repose of His life in God shall calm all the agitations of na- 
ture, and bring the wide world into the sabbatic peace of hea- 
ven; what an Epiphany glory there is in this cluster of pro- 
phetic, theophanic miracles! The parable also following these 
miracles and forming in our collection the Gospel-lesson for the 
fifth Epiphany Sunday (Matt. xiii, 24 sq.) is not inappropriate, 
but does not so profoundly relate itself to the series, as the 
Gospel-lesson in the old Liber Comitis, (Matt. xi. 25 sq.) where 
the Epiphany of the Son is the Epiphany of the Father. “ All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father ; and no man know- 
eth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will re- 
veal Him.” The last Epiphany Gospel in our collection, which 
brings us to the transition to suffering, anticipates the glorious 
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consummation of Epiphany in the resurrection, by leading us 
with the chosen three to the mount of His transfiguration.* 

It is generally more difficult to perceive the relation which 
the Epistles hold to the festival mystery, and to the gospels as 
unfolding it; yet, when we find ourselves unable to discover 
such relation, we ought by no means to conclude that it has no 
existence; but-we should rather make the Epistle in question 
a matter of earnest study, upon the warranted presumption that 
the logic of the faith of the Church gave it its place not arbitra- 
rily, but with a purpose as yet too profound perhaps for our ap- 
prehension. Such study will amply reward us, as the experience 

.of any one who has made the effort will testify. 

Take the Epiphany series of epistles, in their relation to the 
Epiphany mystery and to the corresponding gospels. The 
Epiphany gospel, as said, refers us at once to the adoration of 
the wise men, as led by the star and by the prophecies inter- 
preted at Jerusalem to the manger at Bethlehem. How beauti- 
fully related to this is the old epistle lesson taken from Isaiah 


lx. 1 sq., bringing to view the glory of the Church in the fact 
that the Gentiles shall come to her light, and kings to the 
brightness of her rising. ‘‘ The multitude of camels shall cover 
thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from 
Sheba shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; and they 
shall show forth the praises of the Lord.” 


“Reges magi, qui non vagi, 
Sed preesagi, guadent agi 
Stella duce previa.” ; 


Gustave Dore, in his sketch of this, has most charmingly 


* The pericopes for this sixth Sunday after Epiphany rarely occur in the old col- 
lections. It is wanting in the Liber Comitis. The Roman Church has for the Gos- 
pel-lesson, Matt. xiii. 3sq.; the Anglican Church, Matt. xxiv. 23 sq., (no doubt 
because the concluding Epiphany pericopes are resumed to fill out when required 
between the 23d and 24th Sandays after Trinity, this latter being made always to 
conclude the post Trinity Sundays. Our “Order of Worship” follows here ihe se- 
lection of the Ecclesia Evangelica. (See the ‘pericoparum conepectus’ in Daniel's 
Cod. Lit. Tom. 2.) The Epistles for this Sunday are, for the Ecclesia Romana, 
1 Thess. i. 2 sq. ; for the Ecclesia Anglicans, 1 John iii. 1 sq. ; for the Ecclesia Evan- 


gelica, 2 Pet. i. 16 sq. 
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caught and expressed the sentiment of the old Church, in the 
kingly procession, dromedaries and attending servants, moving 
grandly and steadily onward, led and illumined by the glorious 
star. So also the Epistle (Ephesians iii. 1 sq.,) which our 
‘Order of Worship’ has accepted, in place of the old, from the 
Anglican Church, is plainly controlled in its selection by the 
same thought and faith, directing at once to the mystery hitherto 
hidden, but now revealed, “‘that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of His promise in 
Christ by the gospel.” The manger at Bethlehem is felt to be 
the centre where not only the old prophecy is fulfilled, but where 
the theophany is-of such absolute character as to comprehend 
within its light our whole humanity. The Gospel and Epistle 
here form one grand epiphany chord in the rhythmic harmony 
of the Church Year. 

We find the same to be the case with the next Epiphany 
Sunday. The Gospel, as said, has now led us from the manger 
to the Temple, from the attestation from above to the attesta- 
tion from within. At the feast of the Passover, Jesus now 
twelve years old is presented, and begins to give utterance to 
the mystery of His divine paternity, asking and answering ques- 
tions among the marvelling doctors, and casting into the pon- 
dering depths of his mother’s heart, in reply to her exclamation, 
“Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold thy father and 
Ihave sought thee sorrowing,” the solemn counter-statement, 
“ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” Now 
the epistle (Romans xii. 1 sq.), has seized upon the very sub- 
stance of the gospel lesson, and joins with its own accordant 
note, bringing to mind our consecration at the altar, and the 
fact that we must not be conformed to the order of this life, 
but transformed in the renewing of our minds. The natural 
paternity which links us to this world must give way before the 
hallowed mystery of our supernatural paternity in grace, which 
comes to an attestation within us in that unselfishness, which 
subordinates all thought of self and its relations, to that measure 
of faith which God hath dealt, that God may be all and in all. 

We cannot go through each lesson separately. Enough has 
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now been written to show, that the festival forms a cycle of 
pericopes mutually related to each other and to the mystery 
which the festival celebrates, and that just what Ebrard desires, 
as before quoted ina note, has been already accomplished, 
and this too for ages. It must be apparent also with what in- 
stinct of faith the Church Year is made to rest at its very start 
upon the mystery of the divine self-manifestation in Christ. 
This controls at the beginning, and through the whole move- 
ment, so that the year follows the order of the Creed not arbi- 
trarily, but of necessity, as a kindred utterance of the Christian 
consciousness of the Church. ‘He was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary ” constitutes the Nativity 
festival, which links to itself the consequent grand epiphany of 
His glory among men. 
“ Natus est Rex glorig: 
Ad quem reges ambulabant 
Aurum, thus, myrrham portabant: 


Hee sinceré immolabant 
Leoni victoria.” 


But just as the Creed next takes up the mystery of suffering 
and death, the humiliation reaching out to the exaltation, so 
now, in the Church Year, this must form the transition reaching 
over to the Easter festival. Indeed Epiphany with the Nativity 
forms the first exulting major chord of the Easter Anthem, 
which before the minor of Lent comes in, must send its aspiring 
tones forward to anticipate the rapturous conclusion, as it does 
in the last Epiphany lesson in our “Order of Worship”’ where 
in the Gospel the transfiguration, to change the figure, shines 
forth a heralding star of the coming resurrection, and where in 
the Epistle, the illumined consciousness of sonship strives to 
grasp what we shall be in glory when we shall see Him as 
He is. 

The humiliation of Christ, who “ learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered’ necessarily connects with itself our humilia- 
tion, constituting therefore not a festival but a fast,—a season 
of special detachment from the life of the world,—a season in 
which the joyousness of festival faith in view of the Nativity 
and Epiphany gives place to that penitential contrition and me- 
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ditation, which the same faith necessitates when the mystery of 
a suffering and dying Saviour challenges its vision. We have 
already referred to the old quadragesimal fast. It is impossi- 
ble definitely to fix its antiquity, as including a fixed forty days 
of ante-paschal fasting. At first, and probably without any cer- 
tain limit of days or hours, it grew forth from the general faith 
of the Church, which connected by a universal habit, self-hu- 
miliation-and penitence with the season immediately preceding 
Easter, because at this time especially the sufferings and death 
and burial of Christ were brought into view. At a very early 
period, however, it limited itself as a penitential season to forty 
days, and the Sundays included within this period were denomi- 
nated Sundays in Quadragesima. Also as preparatory to this 
season, and as forming a proper transition from Epiphany to it, 
we find at a very early period the Sundays in Septuagesima, in 
Sexagesima, and in Quinquagesima, that is, Sundays included in 
way of preparation within the penitential season. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the reasons of such limi- 
tation in number of days, but only to mention that the idea of 
this ante-paschal season has its ground and justification in that 
instinctive faith-feeling of the early Church, which connected 
with the mystery of Christ’s suffering the necessity of our self- 
humiliation and penitence, and to show that the pericopes, 
while referring on the one hand to the objective mystery as in 
the Creed, refer also on the other hand to the consequent neces- 
sity of a subjective, inward self-mortification, and that they are 
in their progressive series mutually related, and directed 
steadily to that consummation of obedient sacrifice which con- 
fronts us in the crucifixion and death and burial of Jesus, giving 
us the same exquisite rhythmical harmony as in the Epiphany 
cycle. 

Septuagesima Sunday begins the preparation for Lent, and 
here the Epiphany series of pericopes commences its transition. 
The objective mysteries of Christ’s sufferings, as revealed in that 
conflict by which in the end He wrested the keys of death and 
hades from the Adversary, do not of course yet come into view. 
They are reserved for the proper Lent Sundays. Pericopes 
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preparatory and in transition do not, as we have said, take up 
the mystery to which they turn, but rather the proper prepara- 
tory attitude in view of its approach and what it involves. 
Hence, inasmuch as in the transition now beginning, the 
Epiphany of Christ is viewed as moving forward into the terri- 
ble conflict with darkness, necessitating for the victory of re- 
demption a pathway through suffering and death, the lessons 
now, no longer festival but penitential and preparatory to a 
survey of Christ’s struggles with the devil and his works, take 
up the solemn admonitions that our manifestation of Christian 
life must be in work and warfare, in struggle and trials and 
temptations, and that the way of life is the way of the Cross. 
‘ Nulla salus est in domo, 


Nisi cruce munit homo, 
Superliminaria.” 


The first gospel lesson (Matt. xx. 1, sq.), represents the 
Lord of the vineyard gathering in all idlers, that they may 
work for their hire. Christians are to be laborers, and the les- 
son concludes with the fearful warning, “‘ Many be called but 
few chosen.”’ The epistle (1 Cor. ix. 24 sq.) emphasizes the 
same truth, presenting Christians as engaged in a race for an 
incorruptible crown—a crown to be gained only by most ardu- 
ous self-discipline and watchfulness, in the midst of which there 
is at all times great danger of failure. St. Paul represents 
himself as in fearful conflict, keeping under his body and 
bringing it into subjection, lest he himself should be a cast-away, 
and cites from the history of the old covenant the fact that ail 
were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and all 
did eat the same spiritual meat, and ali did drink the same 
spiritual drink, but many were overthrown in the wilder- 
ness. The Sexagesima gospel lesson (Luke viii. 4 sq.) still 
further presses the same solemn theme, by selecting the para- 
ble in which the seed lavishly sown is in imminent danger of be- 
coming unfruitful, and even when fruitful, the fruit is 
brought forth with patience. The epistle (2 Cor. xi. 19 sq.) 
gives an epitome of the heroic martyr-life of St. Paul, enduring 
every manner of hardship and trial, buffeted by men and by 
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the devil, yet glorying in his sufferings and infirmities as open- 
ing the way for the power of Christ to rest upon him. The 
Quinquagesima gospel lesson, as concluding the preparatory 
Sundays, casts a glance into the coming mystery upon which 
the whole fast is based, by bringing before us Christ as He in- 
forms the twelve of His going up to Jerusalem to be delivered 
up, and mocked and spitefully entreated, and spitted on, and 
scourged, and put to death,—a marvel of voluntary love for 
humanity, hidden from the disciples even, because as yet they 
could not grasp the hallowed mystery. The epistle (1 Cor. 
xiii. 1 sq.) is the magnificent poem of St. Paul on charity, 
which nothing but just such a reality, of life and transcendent 
love in the person of Jesus could have inspired, a life of charity, 
long-suffering and kind, bearing all things, believing all things, 
hoping all things, enduring all things, and abiding forever in its 
own absolute perfection, in the wilderness, in Gethsemane, and 
on the Cross, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

How beautiful the harmony of the whole series! What won- 
drous appreciation too of that which the struggling spirit re- 
quires, does the selection of the closing lesson evince, giving the 
firm base of strength and hope by the intimation in the gospel 
lesson, that He shall rise again, which shall at last open up 
before their eyes the otherwise hidden glory, as a prelude of 
which the wayside beggar at Jericho from blindness saw and 
glorified God, and again by assuring us all in the epistle, that 
our life of fragmentary and zenigmatic knowledge shall be done 
away when that which is perfect has come, and we shall know 
even as weare known! While the Epiphany cycle sounds forth 
in swelling rapture the King of Glory, to join with its major 
chords the grand Easter anthem, with equal art and beauty 
does this Septuagesima transition breathe out its tender minor 
melody to join the sad but to us precious “Agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccata mundi.” 

10 
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Art. VIII.—THE BIBLE IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


BY REV. D. GANS, D.D., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


TaE subject for the present season is, the Bible in the Com- 
mon School. It has become a contagious theme. The School 
Council at Cincinnati, together with the deliverance of Henry 
Ward Beecher, in his thanksgiving sermon, has fully introduced 
it to the public mind of the country. Journals, secular and re- 
ligious, all are alive with it, as if, at the present, at least, there 
could be nothing else of real importance. 

The question is certainly one of deep and vital interest. 
Besides, this interest is individual as well as general, private, as 
well as public. The question is concrete and not abstract ; and 
just here lies the trouble. If it were merely abstract, or some- 
thing which the mind could determine upon in a purely theo- 
retical way, separated from actual society, in the form of an 
outside floating theory, it would not be of such a disturbing 
and difficult nature. It is not, however, of thenature of Plato’s 
ideal republic, formed for the clouds. It lies in our ordinary 
social life, which involves powers and forces affecting and con- 
ditioning the question which cannot easily be controlled either 
by individual thinking or willing. 

That all education, to be true in itself, and accomplish the 
end at which it aims, must be Christian in its tone and charac- 
ter, there are few that are willing, now, to call in question. 
Man’s nature demands this; and the true interests of society 
at large require it no less imperatively. We think that we 
may congratulate ourselves as a people, that this sense has come 
to be so general and earnest. It argues well for the culture 
already attained, and carries in it a promise for the future, - 
which ought to be exceedingly encouraging to our hopes. This, 
as it strikes our mind, is the substantial part of the question ; 
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nor do we see that, at this material point, there is much discre- 
pancy between the Catholic and Protestant mind. Both alike 
believe, though in different senses, that the Christian faith is 
essential to true education, and should be made to enter, from 
the lowest rudiments to the highest elements of mental and 
moral training, the whole process of human enlargement in the 
form of education. 

In its relation to Common Schools, the question becomes ex- 
ceedingly complicated. The point for the present, in the most 
of journals, seems to turn upon the question: Shall the Bible 
be allowed a place in them? It requires but little reflection to 
see, that this does not answer the whole interest involved in the 
question. The mere presence of the Bible in the School does 
not make its education Christian. No one claims for the Bible 
power to produce any such magic effect. To condition the 
character of education, as we all know, the Bible, in connection 
with the divine and moulding life which it represents, must be 
made to enter the living process of education itself, and be 
made, in this way, a part of the pupil’s thinking and feeling. 
Heretofore, and up to the present time, where the Bible has 
been allowed in the school, it has had no such prominence. 
Portions of it have only been read, but it has never been taught. 
It has never been made a positive text book, nor has it ever 
been placed upon an equality with any of the most ordinary 
branches of study. Never have its principles and doctrines 
been positively elaborated, as are those of mathematics, history 
and philosophy. And the reason is quite obvious. How could 
this be done in our present denominational division? Here is 
an absolute bar at once to the positive teaching of the Scriptures 
in the school, and yet, as we all say, positive teaching is essen- 
tial to give a truly Christian tone to education. It is not diffi- 
cult to see, that the main trouble in the way of using the Bible 
in the Common Schools arises just at this point. It is our de- 
nominational division that prevents the use of itin such a form 
as to make it of real Christian significance in education. 

If now this be so, which must be the frank confession of 
each one, the question arises, Why should we be specially con- 
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cerned for the presence of the Bible at all in the school, if it can- 
not be there in such a way as to make the education positively 
Christian? What substantial object is there in requiring the 
presence of the Holy Scriptures, when we ourselves forbid 
their being taught in a positive, real way? The Bible cer- 
tainly needs no mere vain compliment at our hands. It is de- 
signed for use in an actual and real way; and if we are not 
prepared to use it aecording to its own design, then, we cannot 
help asking, Why wish to use it at all? Would it not be as 
well to take Beecher’s position at once, and give it up alto- 
gether, and, in this way, try to settle the perplexing Bible- 
question? This would look, at least, like consistency, how- 
ever much of real infidelity it might involve—infidelity in the 
view of Catholic as well as true Protestant faith. 

The trouble plainly, in this view of the case, lies with us 
Protestants. We want the Bible in the school, and yet do not 
want it there. We want it as a book, but do not want it in its 
positive teaching, in its educational sense and power, in its doc- 
trine. Without this last, who is willing to fight for the first ? 
Do we not here virtually give up the whole substantial question ? 
And why do we do this? Is it not because of the divisions 
into which, as a Protestant world, we are organized? Ought 
we not frankly to confess our fault here, and plead guilty in 
the sight of God? The trouble lies not in the schools prima- 
rily, but in the Church, which, by its divided and conflicting 
condition, prevents the schools from attempting, at least, to 
teach Christianity in a positive way ? 

But, even suppose this difficulty to be out of the way, would 
the question then be relieved of all its perplexities? A very 
superficial reflection is sufficient to show us, that this would 
not be the case. Still would the question remain,—Should 
the State teach religion? No less unmanageable would be the 
difficulties environing this aspect of the general subject. There 
are few who would be willing to take the position, that the 
State is the proper agency to conduct the positive religious ed-- 
ucation of children. In what sense is it competent to teach 
theology?- What parents, understanding the value of the 
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Bible in the educational development of the young, and having 
a proper sense of their responsibility in relation to the Chris- 
tian education of their children, would be willing to have them 
taught religiously, in a positive way, in the Common School as 
it now stands? The State, as such, is not a Christian body 
at all, nor have the interests of Christianity ever been so com- 
mitted to its keeping, as to make it either a competent or a 
safe teacher. This duty, clearly, as acknowledged on all 
hands, belongs to the family and the Church. The State 
could have no right to assume it; and if it should attempt to 
do this in an arbitrary way, and by authority, it is not difficult 
to see, that the troubles connected with the general subject 
would be increased a thousand fold. Education, to be true, 
must, as we all own, be positively Christian; but this positive 
Christian character is not to be given to it by the State. 

Now, in the two facts above stated, we have briefly the ele- 
ments that enter into and constitute what may be called the 
School problem ; and it is these facts, which you cannot get 
rid of, that give it a peculiar complication and make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to solve. The first fact is, that the Bibie, owing 
to the religious divisions of our society, cannot be positively 
taught in the school; and the second is, that, if it could, the 
State, as such, would not be the proper agent to teach it. These 
troublesome facts are not put into the question by the arbi- 
trary will of those who are discussing it, and trying to bring it 
to some satisfactory solution; they are in it by its own, in- 
trinsic nature, and it is not possible to ignore them, or in any 
true way treat the subject as if they did not exist. If by the 
discussion, we could condition, mould or remove these facts, 
the way might soon be opened for clear sailing. 

What may ultimately be made out of the general question 
for this country, in a practical way, remains yet to be seen. 
One thing, however, is becoming very clear, and it is this, that 
it will be exceedingly difficult to continue to keep the Bible in 
the school simply as a dead letter, as a sealed book, or as a 
dumb oracle. It will be impossible to generate and sustain 
sufficient zeal for the question under this unmeaning form, to 
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bear it forward long in a triumphant way; for the feeling is 
already wide-spread, that if the Bible cannot be used in the 
school in a more real way and with more positive Christian 
effect, than it now is, it might as well not be there at all. Such 
feeling as this is not opposition to the Bible, but to the absence 
of it—not to its real use in the Public Schools, but to its sham 
or pretended use. 

No doubt, when the conditions of the question shall become 
fully understood, we shall all see that the main trouble lies, first, 
in the divided condition of the Church, and second, in the ab- 
stract separation of the Church from the State; for it is very 
clear, that, if it is the mission of the State to educate the chil- 
dren, and if that education, to be true, must be Christian, 
which the Church only can give, then there ought to be some 
real bond of union and co-operation between the State and the 
Church. If such union is not to be, then it follows, éither 
that the education of the child, conducted by the State, must 
be wholly godless, or that the work of education does not be- 
long to the State, and should be left in the hands entirely of 
the family, or given over in full to the Church. Some, in at- 
tempting to escape the perplexities of the problem, have chosen 
the last position, and would take the whole interest of educa- 
tion out of the hands of the State entirely. This, however, by 
many, is regarded as an extreme, involving a wrong against 
the State. The only other position that can be taken is, first, 
a union of the Church with itself, so as to open the way for a 
united positive teaching of the Bible, and second, such a union — 
of the Church with the State as will enable the first to act in 
and with the last in the School. 

To this extent we would give our voice decidedly in favor of 
the union of Church and State. The particular form of such 
union is not now a matter of inquiry. This can be a question of 
intelligent interest only when its essential condition is at hand, 
namely, the proper agreement among Christians themselves as _ 
expressed and symbolized in the true outward unity of the 
Christian Church. 

Until some such result, in the good providence of God, 
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shall be brought about, it is clear, that the problem which now 
seems to be perplexing all minds, to a greater or less extent, 
view it in what light you may, will not be solved, and that in 
the meantime the Christian mind generally can have but little 
confidence in the enterprise of Common Schools, either with or 
without the Bible. The only intermediate safe-guard that can 
be thought of in the circumstances, is the Parochial School. 
Outside of this and the family, there is no room for positive 
Christian education. But this, with the money drained from 
Christian families for the support of the Common School, is 
exceedingly difficult to establish and sustain. No common 
sacrifices, however, or difficulties of any kind, ought to be al- 
lowed to keep Christian communities from the work which is 
here so imperatively demanded. Every large and able congre- 
gation should feel itself solemnly called to this work. We 
know of no other form, in which, now, and as long as facts shall 
stand as they do at present, the demands for real Christian 
education can be met and satisfied. We may fight and wran- 
gle about having the Bible in the School in its present form, as 
long and as bitterly as we please, but this will bring us no real 
relief. We may depend upon it, that this problem itself is of 
a deeper nature than this. The question must be met at its 
radical points; and in the meantime, the Church must get to 
work in an actual way, and build up and sustain positive 
Christian schools, and thus show her faith by her deeds. Thus 
only, it is now entirely evident, can we intelligently hope to ac- 
complish in a real way, what the vital interests of both Church 
and State alike imperatively demand. 
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Art. IX.—THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


THE General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States which convened in Philadelphia, November 24th, 1869, 
continuing in session nine days, was the largest, and perhaps 
we may say the most important Synod, ever held by this de- 
nomination in this country. It was the largest, partly by rea- 
son of the growth of the Church since the last previous General 
Synod which met in 1866, and partly by reason of the remarka- 
bly punctual and full attendance of delegates from all portions 
of the Church. This full attendance was owing to the great 
interest taken in this meeting of the General Synod, because it 
was thought, that it would decide the policy of the Church in 
reference to certain important questions, which for some time 
had produced considerable agitation and warm discussion. Its 
importance consisted just in this fact, that its decisions had 
reference directly to certain practical questions very nearly 
concerning the continued integrity of the Church. The theo- 
logical questions connected with the Liturgy were discussed at 
Dayton in 1866. The issue now confronting the Church re- 
lated more to the practical policy to be pursued with reference 
to the differences that prevail on these questions. The theolo- 
gical battle was fought at Dayton; the practical issues that 
grew out of that battle were to be acted on in Philadelphia. 

We may add yet, in this general way, that this Synod repre- 
sented more fully the ability of the Reformed Church than any 
previous Synod, at least any of which we have any recollection. 
Each Classis selected its strongest men, so far asit could secure 
their services. All the educational centres were represented. 
Lancaster had the president of the college and two professors © 
present, Mercersburg had the two professors of the Theological 
Seminary, Tiffin, the president of the college, and the professor 
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of theology, the Sheboygan theological and literary Institution 
had three of its professors present, the editors of the Church 
periodicals of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Cleveland, were 
there, and of pastors and elders throughout the Church, those 
who could ably represent her interests in every respect. Worthy 
of notice especially was the ability of the elders. There were 
men of tried, ripe piety, of great business experience, of sound 
judgment, and among them some of the best lawyers in the 
country. 

Altogether, to the looker-on, the Synod presented a fine ap- 
pearance, and transacted its business with marked ability and 
dignity. The proceedings were conducted in English and Ger- 
man. It was interesting to listen to the discussions, conducted 
now in the one language, now in the other. The German 
speeches were generally delivered with ease and fluency, and 
sometimes with real eloquence. German scholars excel as lin- 
guists. This was exhibited in the ease with which some of the 
German delegates could take up an English report, and, at first 
sight, translate it at once into the most excellent German. 

Looking now beneath the surface, and considering the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod, it may be asked, wherein consists their 
importance? To one unacquainted with the inner history of 
the liturgical question, there might seem to be nothing in the dis- 
position made of that subject, for instance, which can be regarded 
as of any great importance. It would seem as though nothing 
were decided. The question is left pretty much as it stood be- 
fore, a poor settlement of a question which has caused so much 
agitation, the mountain laboring, and a mouse brought forth. 
So it might seem in looking at the action from the outside 
merely. The importance of the action of Synod, however, on 
this as on some other subjects, consists rather in what the Synod 
refused to do, than in what it did do. An effort waz made to 
secure action, which would result in damaging, if not destroy- 
ing, the Order of Worship, and thus also turning back the 
whole liturgical movement in the Reformed Church. This was 
the order of attack. It came in Dr. Williard’s amendment to 
the report of the committee on the Western Liturgy. This 
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amendment proposed to send the two liturgies down to the 
Classes for adoption or rejection, a course which, it was known, 
would in all probability result in the non-adoption of either. 
The friends of the Order of Worship wanted no legislation for 
it, but they were concerned that there should be no legislation 
against it. This was really the point at issue here. The oppo- 
sition, it is true, fought at a great disadvantage. The two 
Western Synods had asked the General Synod to allow the use 
of the Western Liturgy; the report of the committee granted 
this request. How now could the delegates from the bounds of 
these two Synods vote against this report? It was difficalt to 
see how even so many as 52 could do so, against 117 who voted 
for it. 

Underneath this assault on the Order of Worship, there was 
also an attack upon the theological animus and life, that have 
been predominant in the Church, especially in the more popu- 
lous Eastern section. It carried with it a blow aimed at our 
Eastern institutions, our Seminary and College, our publications, 
our order of Church life generally. Shall this Church life, which 
for years past has been directed away from the reigning Puritan- 
ism and Rationalism, towards the faith of the Creed, be turned 
back, now into the Puritanic and Rationalistic currents, or shall it 
be allowed to move on its accustomed course? This was the ques- 
tion tobe met. The action against the amendment and in favor 
of the report, by so large a majority, was perhaps the most em- 
phatic decision yet given against any change in the general direc- 
tion of our Church life. We are not to turn back, but to go for- 
ward, even though we cannot, in doing so, fall in with what we 
regard as the rationalistic tendencies of Protestantism. In this 
view, what to merely outside observation seems to be no decision 
at all, is most positive and decided action. 

At the same time it is entirely fair to the minority. They 
are placed on precisely the same footing with the majority. 
They may have and use their liturgy, and work in all proper 
ways to advance the theological life it represents. There is — 
here certainly the full play of the Protestant principle of free- 
dom. We could wish that Protestantism might give us a Church 
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that would decide with authority such issues, once forall, but this, 
it seems, cannot now be. The close relation into which the gov- 
erning and the governed are brought in Protestantism, seems 
to require, that such issues be settled in the way of history, in 
which the governing power may not become arbitrary or tyran- 
nical. 

The General Synod thus has not allowed the liturgical ques- 
tion to pass out of its hands. It allows indeed all proper free- 
dom, but it, nevertheless, holds in its hand the direction of the 
final issue. We regard the action taken on this subject as 
eminently wise and magnanimous, and calculated to allay strife 
and give comparative quiet to the Church. We say comparative 
quiet; for we cannot look for entire quiet so long as this solemn 
and important question is in process of settlement by a course 
of history. We do not at all deprecate such agitation as is 
necessary for the settlement of such subjects; it is better a 
thousand-fold than the quiet of stagnation. 

Having seen, however, how far only the Church can go in the 
way of legislation, and what is to be wrought out, in the litur- 
gical movement, in a practical way in the Church, we may say 
that we have at least settled the method according to which the 
question of the liturgy is to be finally settled. This is a great 
deal. We have no doubt the Church will finally settle down in 
the use of a liturgical order of worship. We believe this order 
will be substantially, though it may not be in all its particulars, 
according to the Order of Worship. Whether this will be the 
case, however, or not, we have faith that the Church will be 
guided to such conclusions as shall best promote the interests of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

This liturgical question disposed of, it was generally felt, that 
another question of great importance was still pending, viz : 
that in regard to our Church government, as related directly to 
the character and powers of the General Synod. This subject 
had been brought before the attention of the Church previous to 
the meeting of the General Synod, by Dr. Nevin, in a series of 
somewhat startling articles in the Messenger. The action on 
this subject taken by the Eastern Synod at Danville also was 
calculated to direct very serious and general attention to the 
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matter. There was doubt in the minds of some, whether it 
would be best for the Church to continue the General Synod, or 
return to the form in which she maintained her existence pre- 
vious to the formaticn of the General Synod, some six or eight 
years ago. Others, who had full faith in the policy of main- 
taining a General Synod, felt that it needs to be modified in 
order to work well for the Church. There was accordingly a 
general desire to meet and decide this question, at least in some 
of its preliminary points. At length the issue came: Shall we 
send down to the Classes the question of dissolving the General 
Synod, with a view to its reorganization in a modified form? 
The question was startling. It awakened a great deal of feel- 
ing. Many who differed on the liturgical question were of one 
mind here. They could see no valid reason for making the 
great risk of dissolving the Synod, and thus marring our unity, 
even though it looked towards a reorganization ; might not an 
attempt at reorganization in this form now plunge us into greater 
difficulties, than those which seem to environ us in our 
present organization? Meanwhile the question was modified, 
proposing to send down to the Classes an overture to appoint 
delegates to a convention to reorganize our government. This 
was voted down by a small majority, many either being absent 
or not voting. 

A motion was then made to commit the subject to a committee 
of eleven to revise the present constitution. This committee will 
continue the work of a committee appointed for the same pur- | 
pose by the Synod at Dayton, but which (committee) was dis- 
solved to make way for the appointment of this new and larger 
one. Whether this new committee now has members on it, who 
have the talent for this work, and whether the committee can 
bring in a constitution that will satisfy the Church at this time, 
remains to be seen. It is not every man’s business to make 
constitutions. It requires a special order of talent that is very 
rare. 

This action, it seems to us, shows, in the first place, that there 
is a desire and purpose to maintain our present organization in 
its essential features. We are to continue to have a General 
Synod. Whatever differences prevail among us, we believe that 
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we can settle them without disturbing our organic unity. But 
it shows also, that a modification of the General Synod, and 
perhaps also the District Synods, as to their character and 
powers, is desired. What that modification is to be particular- 
ly is not clear. We do not believe the General Synod itself 
would have been prepared to state it, or to give any definite in- 
struction to-the committee. Meanwhile we may hope that our 
necessities will reveal at least some modifications that may be 
needed. 

A desire was expressed by a worthy German pastor, who 
ministers to the largest Reformed congregation in Philadelphia, 
that Synod should take some action, recommending that the 
leading festivals should be kept as holy days, that labor should 
be suspended on those days as on Sunday, and service be held 
in the Church. In many places, especially in cities and towns, 
these festivals are put off with an evening service only, and the 
day is spent in work. The object was to correct this evil. The 
Synod, accordingly passed a resolution, recommending the ob- 
servance, especially of the five leading Church Festivals, Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost, and that 
so far as practical a day-service be held in the Churches on 
those days. This was passed unanimously. 

These and similar questions which pertain more to the theo- 
retical side of our Church life, and which necessarily are of 
first importance, having been thus put on the way towards a 
satisfactory settlement, the Synod now provided to enter with 
new vigor upon her practical work. 

A new Board of Domestic Missions was elected, who are ex- 
pected to press this important interest upon the attention of the 
Church, and carry it forward with increased and increasing 
vigor. The Board of Foreign Missions were instructed to seek 
out and establish a Foreign Mission, and meanwhile to aid the 
prosperous mission in India, which many of our German 
Churches are now supporting. Altogether we may expe:t new 
activity and increased prosperity throughout the Church, as a 
result of the late meeting of the General Synod in Philadelphia. 

(Our limits do not allow us to present anything further on 
this subject.) 
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Art. X.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Lirurey, or OrpEeR or Worsuir for the Reformed Church. 
Cincinnati: T. P. Bucher, Publisher, 1869. 


We congratulate our brethren of the Ohio and North West 
Synods upon the conclusion of their labors in getting out this Litur- 
gy. Itis designed to represent a somewhat different tendency of 
religio 1s and theological life from that in the bosom of which rests 
the Order of Worship prepared by the old Eastern Synod of the 
Reformed Church. And yet it is such an advance on the views and 
feelings that mm revailed on this subject in the Western por- 
tion of the Reform Ghureh, that we are quite sure all the friends 
of the liturgical movement in the East will welcome its appearance. 
Its table of contents shows, that, consciously or unconsciously, it has 
come under the power of the liturgical spirit. Let the er note 
these contents. 1. Calendar of the Festivals. 2. Table of Scripture 
Lessons for the Church Year. 3. Order of Service on the Lord’s 
Day. 4. Prayers for the lar Service on the Lord’s Day. 1) 
Prayer before the Sermon, 2) Prayer after the Sermon. 5. Prayers 
and Canticles for the Festival Days, 1) Advent, 2) Christmas, 3) 
New Year, 4) Good Friday, 5) Easter, 6) Ascension, 7) Pentecost, 
8) Trinity. 6. Prayers and Scriptural Lessons for Days of Public 
Prayer, Fastings, &c.7 Prayers and Scripture Lessons for Days of 
Public Thanksgiving, Harvest Festivals, &c. 8. Prayers for special 
occasions. 9. Ancient Liturgical Forms. 10. Holy Baptism. 1) For 
Infants, 2) For Sick Children, 3) For Adults. 11. The Holy Com- 
munion. 1) The Preparatory service, 2) The Holy Supper, 3) The 
Communion of the Sick. 12. Confirmation. 13. Marriage. 14. Ordi- 
nation and Installation of Ministers. 15. Ordination and Installa- 
tion of Elders and Deacons. 16. Excommunication and Restoration. 
17. The Laying of a Corner stone. 18, The Consecration of a Church. 
19. The Opening and Close of Synods and Classes. 20. The Visita- 
tion of the Sick and Dying 21. Burial of the Dead. 22. Appendix, 
containing selections of Scripture Passages for special purposes, and 
a list of texts fur the preacher. 

This table of contents which we have here given at length, clearly 
shows that the book goes over the whole ground, and by the very 
force of liturgical laws becomes something more than a mere pulpit 
manual. We regard it as very far inferior to The Order of Worship, 
in all the elements that constitute a true liturgy; yet we would re- 
joice to see it come into general use in all the churches East or West, . 
in which the Eastern liturgy is not used. If those who framed it, 
wil! take it to their hearts and urge it upon their people for use, we 
will have good hopes, that the Reformed Church will yet come to 
agreement on this vexed question. 
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We have not space here and now to point out what we regard as 
serious defects, as judged from its own standpoint. Only one we 
will refer to. In the consecration of the elements in the service for 
the Holy Communion, the words of institution are prefaced by a 
reason for their original utterance by our Saviour, which we think 
is much out of place. “To confirm our faith in this covenant of 
mercy, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same night in which He was be- 
trayed, took bread, &c.” If the reason were correct, we would 
it as out of place in such a place, but whoever’ reads on will find, 
that other reasons are subsequently given in this same service, 
equally, if not more, important. For instance, “and that he feeds 
and noufishes your souls to everlasting life,’ &c. 

But with all its faults, we welcome this liturgy. We hope it has 
been made in good faith and will be faithfully used. It ought to 
sell at a lower price, yet we do not regret our investment in it, 
which the agent made reasonable enough to us. 


History or ENGLAND; from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. By James Anthony Froude, M. A., Late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford Vols. I. {I. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Company, 1870. 

From such examination as we have been able to give to these 
volumes, we find all true that has been favorably written in regard 
to style and the faithful industry, with which the author brings out 
many new facts in regard to this interesting period of English histo- 

. Of course there are two sides to that history. Catholic and 
Protestant differ widely in regard to the characters brought upon 
the stage. We would recommend the reading of both sides. The 
present work holds the attention of the reader, as it traverses an old 
field made new by the ability and industry of the author. 


Gop’s Furnace; By one tried in the Fire. New York: Anson D. 

F. Randolph & Co., 770 Broadway, cor. of 9th Street, 1869. 

An autobiography furnished by a lady whose name is not given, 
who believed she had a vocation to spend her life in prayer. It 
furnishes a variety of Christian experience, and breathes a pious, 
devotional spirit. It is published by the recommendation of J. H. 
McIlvaine, of Princeton. 


Tae Divine Human In THE INCARNATE AND WritTEN Worp; 
and some Thoughts on the Atonement older than the Creeds. Bya 
Member of the New York Bar. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
and Company, 770 Broadway, 1869. 


A meaning title, but a poor volume of 200 p hanging on to it. 
We may quote in regard to it the old proverb, “ Ne Sutor supra 
Crepidam.” This member of the New York Bar, understands 


Blackstone, we would surmise, better than he understands theology. 
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When he says that “dogmatic theology is a dead lion,” he should 
be sure beforehand that, in putting on hhimeelf the skin of that king 
of beasts, he be able to sound forth the true roar. The book shows 
a restiveness under the inadequate theories of Inspiration and the 
Atonement that prevail, but the writer gets hold of none better. 
He flounders in the mire of rationalism all through. 


A CoLLECTION OF THE PROVERBS OF ALL NaTIons. neers 
lained, and illustrated. By Walter K. Kelly. Andover: 
arren H. Draper, Main Street, 1869. 

The objection urged by Isaac Disraeli against collections of pro- 
verbs, on the ground of their “unreadableness,” does nov hold as 
regardsthis volume. Here the proverbs are not insulated, but “ pre- 
sented in orderly, coherent groups, and accompanied with appropri- 
ate accessories, so as to fit them for being considered with some 
continuity of thought.” In any case, however, we do not regard 
the objection as of much weight. Proverbs are little wholes, each 
one of which can be studied in itself. There are few volumes which 
will more profitably occupy a leisure hour than this. Dean Trench, 
in his little work, “Proverbs and their Lessons,” has opened the 
way for the study of such a volume as this. 

tt is gotten 4 in very handsome style, and would make an ex- 
cellent gift boo 


Tae EpistLe or Paut To THE Romans. By J. P. Lange, D.D., 


and the Rev. F. R. Fay. Translated from the German by J. F. 

Hurst, D.D., with Additions by P. Schaff, D.D., and the Rev. M. 

B. Riddle. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, 

1869. 

This is unquestionably one of the most valuable of all the volumes 
of Lange’s famous Commentary of the Bible. The Epistle to the 
Romans as one of the most doctrinal of the New Testament epistles, 
necessarily brings out the doctrinal position of the Commentator. 
It is well that we have, on so difficult a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, the rich and ripe thought and scholarship of Dr. Lange him- 
self. As the first of the epistles also, it calls forth a valuable Jn- 
troduction, first to all the epistles of St. Paul, and then to this par- 
ticular epistle to the Romans. These occupy some fifty of the 
volume. Our limits will not allow us to point out in detail the 
leading eyepy presented, except to refer to the fifth chapter, where 
the parallel is drawn between the fall in Adam and the recovery 
and Salvation in Christ. The realistic view of the generic headship 
of the race is here maintained, over against all theories of merely 
outward, forensic, imputation. In this respect it follows in the 
same line of thought with the commentary of Dr. Forbes, who makes 
this parallelism between Adam and Christ to be the key to the in- 
terpretation of this epistle. The additions by the translators are 
many and valuable. Altogether we regard this as one of the richest 
of the volumes of this extensive Commentary of Dr. Lange, 
translated under the editorship of Dr. Schaff. 





